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CAMPING IN EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATION IN CAMPING 


by John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


Y INTEREST IN CAMPING is the outgrowth of some ver 
M enjovable personal eXperlences as a Callpel and of some ol 
servations | have been privileged to make as to the values to be 
derived from well-organized and intelligently conducted camps as 
noted in the case of my own son and the children of my friends, 
Naturally my interest is in part the outgrowth also of what has bee 
and continues to be MV passion as well as n \ professional cause 
namely, the cause of education in its manifold relations to the success 
of our American democratic form of society. 

If I were an expert in camping and camp administration, as I dare 
say many, if not all. of the members of this Association are, I should 
certainly propose that the Association explore With a group of pro 
fessional educators the subject of camping from the stat dpoint of its 
possible contribut lOns to organized education. | have the notion that 
wun careful analysis of the subject would disclose that the essentia 
elements of a wood Camping situation and program are not foreig! 
to those of a good educational program the focusn g of the camp 
program on things to do, on activities with a purpose; the spirit of 
friendliness and camaraderie between campers and camp counselors 
or leaders, to mention only two elements, are certainly very much 
to be desired in the more formal setting of the school’s educational 
program. In other words, camping seelis to me to partake of the 
philosophy of and to be intimately related to the program of 
organized education on the one hand, just as it also Is related to the 
philosophy and the program of organized recreation on the other. 

Education, recreation, camping are not discrete or separate and 
unrelated movements or programs but rather interrelated parts of 
one great concern with the development of better human persons, 
which is, in turn, the chief concern of this whole organization of 
society that we call by the name of democracy. If that be the case, 
then it Is certainly desirable that professio! il educators and campers 
and recreationists understand each other’s points of view and pro 
eratiis il al cooperate In what might be termed a combined operatlo! 
for the lnprovement of the human elements of the so ety of which 
we are all a part. In brief, it is my notion that education ought to 
do more about recreation and camping, and that ¢ WNpmg and recrea 
tion should do more about education: that there should be more 


camping in education and more education in « un ping. 


Kinship of Interests 

In reviewing the history of recreation and of camping in the United 
States under various auspices, one cannot help being impressed by 
the ever increasing awareness of educational objectives and of the 
kinship of interests. Both in education and in camping there mia 
be noted a tendency to break away from adult Imposed and reg 
mented programs In favor of programs sol dly based on the ps) 
chology of human beings in their individual development. Perhay 
lack of familiarity on the part of some recreatiol al leaders w ith thes 
newer trends in education has caused them to look askance at th 
assumption of greater responsibility by organized education for th 
development of leisure-time interests and skills among young peop! 


An address delivered before the American Camping Associ Los Angeles, Calif 


March 23, 1948 
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Some Implications of Scientific 


Methods for Secondary Education 


by Philip G. Johnson, 


Specialist for Science, Division of Secondary Education 


O~ OF THE MAJOR goals of 
scle e teacl ne is a functional 


understanding of scientific methods. 
Coupled With this goal must be the mas 
tery of useful scientific information, a 
erowth in understanding of the inter 
relationships that exist between force- 
and materials that h ‘Ip to make mat \ 
ordinary events predictable, and a feel 
ing of ippreciation for the methods 
which man has developed for probing 
the intricacies of natural materials ai dl 
changes. Wh le there Is some disagree 
ment on which aspect of this goal is of 
most importance, there is general agree 
ment that the abilitv to understand and 
use scientific methods should be placed 
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high I de (| wrwhat to teat h and | ow 


Science teachers are not always sens! 
tive to WV it scientific methods mean 
teaching practice. A brief discussion 
of such methods may be of help to them. 
It miity ilso help teachers of other sub 
jects to emphasize and vivify the esset 
tial nature of the methods of science. 

Whe one looks into science labora 
tory manuals and pupil notebooks, ob 
serves demonstrations by science teach 
ers, and col pares these thir gs with the 
methods and reports of active scientists. 
one is challet red by some rather obv 
ous d fferen: es, Mian V science teachers 
and their pupils follow a rather rigid 
step-by-step pattern, while the active 
scientists appear to be searching fo 


clues and data in an exciting variety of 


activities, 


Problems in Describing 
Scientific Methods 


Anvone deseribing scientific methods 
Is certain to present views which will 
not be accepted without reservation and 
perhaps ! egatiol by ol hers. Some writ 
ers on science have expressed the view 
that the methods of science cannot be 
easily and simply described. It is their 
judgment that attitudes are involved 
to such a degree that the methods them 


selves defy description. Furthermore, 
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( unpbell : [ eco t i tpproached = displaved Ww such honors come te 
lays” WOK His a o irkable reeord Our SCHOO eu that more seriou 
workday lasts fro i . seh OI , 4.500-anere thought w e given to the rights o 
t ill eS } Oo t ¢ ‘ r <LVS ‘ rV to i iy schools. Ne] } 
vher st s oot Lwhiy [ ety ta ts responsibility o 
to oo home N j t} } ‘ bs) fret oO rer ortunity t¢ 
plete shifts 0 Dieb. er 3 wa fu f] roviding thi 
isses l y Oo iby le for ect I i i| support. 
Dunbar schedul \ om | cer Living ‘ lrums vit Societ = pe vy a devastating penalty 
for some 375 s . t ne as. A e and his en t ( ty is shirked.” 
ire of th.» | \I p or eng O | } ert tive ime ndepend 
Campbell's life yi lot. the t thelr ow ence of ’ is led Diebel to defy P 
permits ) ] , - i irl rad oO Orne olleae 
Wit h s fa \ y, i a X ‘ r th} offe) ( i ! | Af je hLe 
days. Not « : vy odv ( i fee r for then 
o keep up his g c ve space in the en filled Any colleg ive to con 
smiles, “I’ve got t tle t t riety of f1 - and vegetables  pensate fora ince to leave the 
Lee D »Wil ! | VW er. they mm tres from the hig! ( ( roe i \ Am , 


| 
SOn. He is now 8 \ Ec ( | - Is all to sav that ay ne sh 
I'm afraid ] Lb1e f igue Impracticality does not n saving. “ATT t ers ought » tops d 
him com pelitior i \ Diehe S scholarly mien. 
\\ ( l 1945 Diehel decided to e! evel | u' 
All Teachers Should Be Tops 7 wera = 
! students in the Westing voungsters. B ere has to be any . 


as People Li¢ r eearcen. = older SO] Nor (I ffere! Ce lili Qua . UNe Che dest teach ‘ 
& WHEN I MET ( I Diebe I lly embarrassed him bv be ers ought to be ‘elementary schools te 


Kugene, Oreg., he Was rKING as a ( sen one of the Nation’s LO final wd the next best 1 on Sé ool.” d 


carpenter, putting th g touches sts d to Washington, D. C.. to or years he has pieced out his teach 
on a house befor hool yeat ( ( for the national scholarships. ers salary by testing electric meters 
opened. He ten hes } - L! | e] I) ( PAT the exciting news at for the wate} ourd., by teael ngyevening te 
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b { Wiistl 1¢ student 
genes Sacred Heart Hosp 
y e war, by working 
l ekend iu O ( 
I ( SOuUTHer Pac at 
| 44 ettel ’ 
ir ()) i 1 e! 
i” H lel 
vas S . | 
~ ytit ‘ l ’ 
luge ew tla 
( \ ePHhC] 
enc ducati 
Des Moine 
Neve is been a 
| OW ae | el 1) 
( Val perpor ey 
( ( <4 ( \ I 
vy e ’ ver 
vel bla I 
t l hairmial Li} 
( \ssociatio) ila 
ri " 116) 1". r 
( ! (i lol l 
‘ ‘ nate { ‘ 
(Clarence Hin d 
Q e teachers here 
‘ ‘ } t ive 
thei wer ‘ 
1 Oni 1hit i 
ul roug \ 
l ‘ salary crease 
! een. Diebel fra \ 
i ( bil es | l ot { 
| tne 1 ‘ thie 
Sipe ent Hines whi 
ong-time efforts in work- 
l ommittee of his 
r Yr to write a not 
e of study, called “De 
Let for use through- 
crades of the Eugene 
I ( e of study enables 
rh discussion and read 
wa e their classes as “de- 


er that students may 


e expert n the teeh ques 
croup discussion, “Stu 
quick to appreciate real 
alues and tO sense the 
uthless.” Diebel Says. 
other outstanding teach 
enthusiasm for his work 
ance toh Ss energy. His wife 
it on those few Saturdays 
ear when he was not work 


Pacific, or at his 


soutchnerl 
e went to his school labora 


rk with students who were 


\ umber 10 


wer to study above and beyond the 
“He wives me a lame ex 
“He savs he ‘has to 


He’s n 


ohed. 


vo straighten up.’ But I know. 


aL wmoratory eXtra hours on end Wit! 
HMemistryv and physics ‘bugs — ay 
ng a wondertul time 
= a , 
Diebe rl ( | ( aboratory on 
satu f onfessed, “is the fun 
part 


Impossible To Call Roll 
of All Distinguished Teachers 


BCALLING THE roll of all the 


teachers in this country who are doing 
stinguished and unassuming work 
vould be a happy impossible task. 
Phe professior studded with coura 
ret ind mature men and women who 
ure ' g rurat communities, 1n 
io ddle-sized towns. and in 

tie every State the country from 


s Edit 


‘ cadergarte! 1] 


Deister. 
N« rton.,. 


‘ is a way of bringing 

out the a r the rebellious a 
Tet Live ind of teaching the brash 

how to be gentle. In California. in Sai 
Diego eautiful Point Loma High 
School, there is John C. Lamott. teacher 


OT physics ana chemistry, who told me, 


yeep on cutting my 
<OnsS l ind repairing their shoes ut 
teac! o's for me Krank Tait. dire 
tor of personne f San Diewo’s schools. 
said, “Lamott is a man’s man,a splendid 


teacher, ind so with students 


popular 


we have trouble with far too many 
hem wanting to take his courses.” 


I) New Haven. 
Day S 


Conn.. Gertrude Hart 
o | ttle children ot all 


MUN IZIN 


races and cultures and creeds against 
fear and hatred by the simple expedient 


of letting them ret to know one another. 


hatred are adult diseases,” 
Mrs. Day saidtome. “Children should 
be given the night to protect themselves 
against the prejudices of adults.” As 
New Haven 


Neighborhood Project, Gertrude Day 


Fear wma 


executive director of the 


will have five intercultural nursery 


schools runnin 
of 
project is underw ritten by the National 


full tilt by the opening 


pha 

next school vear. The 3 vear-old 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Wherever 


know that their work speaks for itself. 


As Dr, Paul A. Witty, professor of edu 


good teachers are. we do 


Vel | i 

Lit ut his own and other studies re¢ 

i the characteristics Of a good 
! Conciusive riteria are! I 

( ( But e pest material ont S 

( omes from. the 

l ! or our best whers A t 

One 

[ am going to be bold enough to settle 

rev reneralZatiol wou Lhe 
rviewed. First, profes 

vert ‘ i ot sitting out 

e i e] ! r emote staha 

onta e] =< era ol them 

raw | rir ig Wit! 

‘ ordel » SI oO teaching 

( ettel i gy yobs Tron utside 

( ssion tempt el But at 
en rf them see teac! gas the way 
re, 1t Dare al g 


‘ ) T ( VOrkK 
Phe ost commol Ompialnt Is | 
oa \ few of them are almost lost ir 
‘ is of their classes. In 1947-48 
R \l vers | Morgantow}) nad 6] 
first-craders—with ¢ ndividual differ 


nds and rates of 
iter se 


ooked 


em. I ‘annot 


mie ich less wghnt t! 
even guess. It may interest readers of 
er storv in Reader's Digest? to know 
i { ow eachers Trom a | over the 
( ive written her wit neredu 
( * ( Ons about ner work ( id. 
“You st supervise two or three teach 
sald one vriter. (nother asked 
vhetlh e “yf was a tvpographical 
Ol 


especially 


FOO ichers—are trustrated whenever 
thev aren’t able to pitch In and do al 
honest teaching job: but more impor 
tal ey suffer in seeing their children 
neglected. As another outstanding 
eacher. Hannah Trimble, third grade 
teache1 f Evansville. Ind.. recently 


Maga 


by the 


wrot The New York T7 
“We 


ire contronted ma 


chinerv of the Great American Public 
Scho vhich grinds exceeding small 
mad Ww operates on the assumption 
that 40 or 45 children placed in seats 


losed door \W il] resolve them 


} 


selves into a thinking unit in which the 
leart ng processes will take place 

Che Richest Woman in Morgantown, by Blake 
Cla Reader’s Digest, April 1948. 
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smoothly 
self! Milk can be 


not childre 


| 


Two 


My\ second 
lated to the first 


rene} 
plenty of cor 

fession. For exa 
ered conventiol 
teacher to aspire 


tion, and for a 


aspire toa collea 
classroom Tenchel 


ive post, 


ministrat 
are unconventiol 
Impatient with the 
sion that perpetuate 
the tradition, *] 
the oreater the pr 


(and 


conseque 
teacher. Obvious 
ers pointed out. thie 
such a philosophy 
and more remed 
having to be offer 
Several of the 
had tried various 
tive posts, only 
classrooms ha Ve 
cial loss, because 
nye with “ideas and 
deny that they 
ne why the only 
are “in the mone 
tive jobs. C)rve 
of a 


] 
wiere, 


eomment 


child, the greater 
arv.” He added 1 
profess Oli has 


do.” 


they can 
from the inside o 
professional works 
of research and col 
portant to educat 
teacher said. “No a 
IS cong to be str 
usup if we don't i 
all we can from w 
“Law and medi 
erally uniform stan 
We te 


tit rmners, 
ward similar 


ends 
Mmiterpret our rie 
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Ln t 
Té 
te 
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) 


bl used ( 


this o 
iY | 

O I 

t Leite 
—i\ DO 
i ere J 


rs vers 
TS 
e of ese eH e] 
it = ¢0O I nity 
¢ of profess SeCULITY 
} ‘ {¢ ay 
It isstraig e poll 
( etl iT Tt e TOW 
d thes L ctdtmninistl 
to =peof IsSKeU 
<1) ( ‘ the ‘ 
ld suggest ways 
dhe e skillfu 
ePlr svste = (dne tow 
ra) i inque 
e Tor one of these teachers 
i : Ol l ty re 
i Té t ~ on ( 
wT ‘ ‘ 
i} ~( wit Ni - 
< ‘ ‘ ‘ = T 
| se Teac! Ss DY 
tor sa e, “Without 
= “ ( ry otit - 
ra ‘ Orne 
t t I or Cle unions 
l ( Phere s i 
Tro! rksome persona 
he on ind and there 
lcommunity approval o1 
“ay ‘| t Tei ers nte! 
r-3N) nded, so ally at ease 
resemblat i whateve1 t 
I ul generally Wert 
V teacl = Teel they ive 
BE ) raced te ve 
| T ive 11) t\ (yt Del 
ind welcomed as leaders 
iffa rs, thes teachers are 
illv free to do at nspit 
( uNnItV Ss < ldret 


f 


IVOry 
Zntiol 
‘ tT! nk 
= id notl 
TAnOoOOs O|} 
recdi to | « 


towerlsm 


iwe to put 
ties that, 
t | t rotes 


weren I 


} 
il mores the 


1 


Artistry in Human Relations 


It is easy ene tO ask a teacher, 


Do vou show skill omn itv work ¢ 


' ' 
rove VOUT 


or. Are vou working to Im} 


profession é or, 170 Vou tem vith den 


it a teache erything 
tow! cit ill I ! CIN 
groups to ttees, and 
still not be abl rappl 
Phe Same oe ! Ds t 
irents tea iv «ais 
iss “the wv Monday 
ina Wednesda vy oo] yeu! 
na the Wiiiole | es ire 
Lit teacher s € As fo 
reatlve if te - e vel 
seasoning i g t o bu $ 
doesn’t fo Stra or Eu- 


SIM ply ePCALS ( Coun 
ten r set ley Oo! 
erests ali = i 
ot eces erythir 
depends ol i or the 
bye aing An italivt 
{ll e ten shared ti 
1 re ! v qual 
tv { \ - e te whet 
ibility vardst that are so frequently 
ised, for la { better, 1 
‘king tea tions. (Nobody, 


I think, preter that they give the 


R wrong, I 


v\ Orit ~ t uv 
th lik ot I = is italyt 
ivent state =artistry 
I ia I H LStir'e 
e el net I 
( ~ery vy t*] These 
tea ers ive 
serving and pi re es of 
man relat l ers have 
i zest for thi es every 


the battled. the re, the hypersen 
sitive, and the frustrated They are 
zealously cler send +] — 
f we consider that true democracy 1s 
Finally, 


would 


respect for I ( Tict 1 \ | il 


they “are hut " turian,. o1 they 
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not care particularly about children’s 
need 

Phi o care, earnestly. One teacher 
sara te e, “Pleas tell parents to have 
fa ell {rel Children need 
nc ling even more, if possible 


fl ! should give us soecia 
‘ ology, biology, cul- 

olog We should all be 

O S it} pril ples 


Wi a Cl es pl Vs lly 
nat rea ly to lear? and 
ot ready 

\ v e assumed, persons ire 
ait rt of in relations have 
r cree of sens ty te lren’s 
( 5 These teachers 
mental hvgiene wher 
elp to co O 
il else ( | ~ 
gy about whel 
*No normal kid is ever de 
) |. He's goaded by som 
Oo [ ea er te L out 
\e rving degrees, of cours 
> ive somettl e of 
l ~ oT ere es t 
: e humorist ¢ 
|} relations expert 
\ o be sure, from achievements 


‘ erstanding the child 
g vy of teaching him 
\ ind by precept, the prn 


{ ocratic LiVil 


ibout the 


$] y of dealing with precious 
ri il t it changes Its size and 


Voce, right | efore 


ve everything else, these 


realistic about the high 


f their profession. ‘They are 


J olume 


Camping in Education 


rom page ao? 


In accordance with community needs 


functions each 
What | am 
hools should 


the S—CTOOS 
the W hole under 


and the light of the 


y 
- hye ~| 


fitted to perform. 


nsisting on is that 


\ major role 


g¢ to plan and provide community 
recreation facilities and programs; that 
hools must not be relegated to a 
ficant or exclusively 
auxiliary place in the recreation 


too 


}) crure. 


I will readily admit that 1 many 


comm ties the school authorities take 


] 


i “Let Creorge-do +”? att tude towiurd 


recreation: but in an increasing numbet 


of con muUnitles sc hool fac | ties are by 


ng emploved in community recreatlol 
programs: in increasing numbers of 
onl ] Ties recreatiol = not CO?) sid 


ld of the board of 


! tegral and lnportalr t 


ered I De al 
education but at 
part ¢ f the tota 


for the const! 


OmMmMuUunIty progran 


ve employment during 


} 


School Camps and Camping 
Under School Auspices 
Hay hy 


the schootis fave al 


now that I think 


mportant role to 


ndicated 


play n the recreation drama let me 


turn more specifically to the problem of 


} 


= hool camips and camp ne ul der =( hoo] 


tuspices, a Inatter whi h is of more im 
meadlinte nterest to the membe rs of th ~ 


three mal 


, , 
Values of 


the camping experience; (2 the extent 
I 
to wh ~ | exXperlel t i te pro 
] ] ] | 7 , 
vided under school auspices ¢ the 


training 1 eeced by the camp counhsetlor- 


teu he 4 t the ( experience Is to he 


anny 
made most fruitful. 

It n ay be Carrving oals to Neweastle 
to try to set forth to this audience, made 
up of experienced camp executives and 


leaders, the variety and richness of the 


educational values inherent in a wel 


organized and cted 
These 
sented at 
Assoclitlol 
the Natio 

National Planning 
the American Association of Schoo] Ad 


intelligently cond 


camp. values have been pre 


ength in publications of your 
is well as in those of 


Association, the 


Own 
al Recreation 


Board, 


, 
Resour Cs 


! itors. the Americal 
fou ealth, Physical Education and 
Ri tion. 


=. first of all. the value of lear? 


and others. 


e together in the camp environ 


Thit ( uni ping, which nvolves liv ng 


24 hours a aay, 7 davs a week, 


» Opp rtunityv to teac! 


the 1 ! issociated living. It 


ques of 
es the art of 


vetting 


fortably with learning to 


others, 


© ter of associates and to give In 
to find one’s place i 
t ( —Tellatiol OT Coy] temporar OQ 


os which cannot he obtained 


thoug they are to a Col 
~iderable extent poss ble in a school en 


and especially in connection 


th the more informal tvpes of curricu 


i? } t Co-Curricular 


o e of ones needs In a wilderness 
t ent Ol ts ipproxXimatiol! 
Dher ire the values for health and 

‘> fitness t it are associated with 


é wtivities Of every well conducted 


of the rhythms 
hese also Cal 


> schoo! 


tiie Cleve lopment ot hobbv Interests, 
ifts. sports. nature studv. woodcraft. 
nd e like alues which, again, are 


possible of attainment 11 the more tor 


ng of the school, but which the 
unp situation usually provides more 
effectively because it offers a setting su- 


} 
LOO! 


to the se] 
. last but not least, the met 
values of objectivity of in- 
terests, of purposeful activity, of easy 
imaraderie with one’s fellows, of con 


. and of ex 


ress of primitive instinctive urges 
h the imp situation may 


Pioneering Ventures 


In view of these and other values 1n- 


erel mn the program of a well regu 


amp, it is no wonder that increas 

o numbers of parel ts should seek, even 
it some financial strain, to afford their 
ldren camping opportunities. It is 


wonder also that many educators, as 





well as citizens gene) 
licitous concerning 


camping opportuni 


more young people, 
Increasing urbanizat 


Miah children at 
experience once affor 
vironmental sett ng 
How can this be 
tion brings me ton 
haps some of vo 
temerity about 
SOnne proposals 
tion, in a magaZ 
| proposed that }) 
assume a greatel 
available = camy 
vouth by extend 
include a quarte) 
night attend schoe 
extensions of the f 
nel prov ided by on 
of edueation, T) 
ect of a conside 
ment. most of it fa 
] Wis Sole whit ( 
forth mv views, “to ] 
in order to attain t 
aphorism las it. Ne 
lieve that the idk 
sound: and that 
tions to differing 
and community sett 
serve to point a trend 
even now 1n educat 
to note, for example, t 
Associatio) 


in its L948 vearbor kk 


or S 
to a consideration of 
“multisensory aids.” 
eXCUrsions. field trip 
Already 


throughout our coul 


periences, 


in California, where 
pioneering in provid 
rience to pupils, ral 
night and week-e 
boring State parks 
ing periods of 1 o1 


various times during 


in the summertime. I) 


ing ventures, teache! 
tions have taken ar 
interest. 

I feel sure that all of 


these educational for 


which up to now m L\ 


1 1 bye 
S101 
‘ | Ore i] 
} iriy 
i@] eq 
V De 
" 
) 


o y, 
} cr eX 
e] rt pince 

i 

1] 1 

<p) ally here 

{ ] 
[i¢ - LOOLS LI'¢ 


unpiIng expr 


ps In nelg 
ests TO CA 1) 
* duratie 

i! not o 


nere welcome 
nto territory 


LVé seemed Lo De 


the exclusive preserve of the voluntary 


welfare organizations 


entrepreneur. Fewer t 


12 


and tne private 


1 


nan » perce! | of 


the \ { of this country have to dat 


| prot wp VW ll be i le | 
\ elr programs sufliciently in tl 
i = . 
é oO rea Pier’ T i! i 1) 


mdful of outh who might 


Lam not at this time areu 


e taxpaver should immed 


ver responsibility for pr 
\ the rest But | in Sug 
0 € it there Hould be a marke 
expansion of school can 

oO the vears head hh OVete 

e ane ore chitdren trot ive 

\ homes. bot rban a 


ive the opportunity to ex 


( adVahtages ¢ f Unpmge u 
pices. In promoting this 
& it educators W 
ooperati d support, as 
eo ince, of the ex 
mping lead represente 
Training Needs 
\ ! a e { ( (| 
I mentioned earhe e., the 
( I etter tra hg for camp tea 
C1 elors or leaders, whether for 


un ¢ under school or other auspices. 
Phe ey to any good camp program 1s 
mp counselor or leader. To then 
t} o for or on the job we need, I 
to direct greater attention. What 
ive some of the elements In an Improved 
} oO ro! e serectlo ind tra noe 
f ea ng personnel?’ Let meq kly 
X 
Phe camp counselor should be 
( of sound and broad eduecatio 


orthy representat ve of modern cul 
HH must, of COUTTS, he cl pe sol 
yt oe | health and character. with den 


sone one or more 


] 
should have 


‘T e Camp counselor 
acd red a sound philosophy ot Camp 
ng. He needs to view camping educa 


tio! lly as practice 1n the art of demo 


Cray Vine 


with clear objectives ana 
realizable goals. He must be clear as 
to the elements of the democratic faith 
which he will seek to cultivate both by 
precept and by example. 


The camp coul selor needs to ae 





quire something of the point of view 


and of the te of 


nowy I | t =o ay 
! ite ft iti Co 
eT] 0 1 | Jt ern 
enalth \ vy] Ope 
t il tle ( ives 
Ol it he ya | ona 
il \ 1 €@ G f 
} | ( tii} ( tO Tiaave ‘ 
Pull appre if ig of the 
methods of 2 ( L alike 
V oul ettel ( ecreatio 
eaders. He of 
( portance ! e total 
Un envire ( ( ods 
\ i } | i¢ orps 


i t L¢ Liu itil} 

le? \¢ 

) The il ( ive 

en sight ( e) 
ept of sell ! evel ‘ 
Pron orth riy 
dertake) had take ( l I the neces 
tv for rules a reg { to oual 

ee the right Clie 

6. And. fi t inselor 
OuUgHe CO t 1 no of the 
Vav in wh ¢ experiences must 
e orgahiZedc ! lilllnh. SO TO 
speak, for eacl tiper both as an In 
dividual and as member of a group. 


Here avgall There eels to me to be a 
suthie eC! thy CLOSE re ite - » bet ween 


the training of the teacher and that of 


the camp counselor to warrant greatet 
provision in our tea ne inst 
tutions Tor attent to bot 

I do not know the extent to which 
camp counselors miay at present be pro 


vided either wit] pre-service OF Ih-sery 


ce traning to ie resuits miplied 


Nor Cali 


problems of 


n the preceding six points 
I identify the particular 
research which warrant investigation in 
this area. But I am certain there is a 


vovernmentai 


place for some Federal 
service in this field of research and co 
operative leadersh p respecting camps 
and camping, involving particularly the 
participation of schools and colleges. 


The Office of 
therefore, in its plan of organization, 


Education 1s providing, 


for some profess onal staff members in 
this field. 


been given the appropriat ons to im 


Although we have not vet 


Oot organization, in 


plement the plat 
this particular I am hopeful that in the 
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int future we may be equipped Employn ent Service. They should in e measures have brought such Cca- 
hes under broad control, rats 





vestigate the farm carefully with the tas 


itors and camp leaders 

of problems cee help of the local office. and if possible ot become the friends of mat 
re widespread and pay a visit to the farm home before Phi irry many other diseases includ- 
| = ‘aliens. ot eapuiiiihiidien tx tan tarienih 9 hus fever, spirochetal jaundice. 
Follo mg poet Bry ute al Most of the effort with young people ers with evil-sounding names 
this year Is bell Go concentrated on local | *s not all. Rats are « ipable oO! 
Go forth under the open sky and list drives to obtal workers to help harvest sn It iamage to goods ind property 
Nature's teachings. rops ol nearby farms. The work is sf It is estimated that rats damage 
e on a day-by-day basis and, of or contaminate 200 million bushels of 

~ ourse, Varies With types of agriculture. — ¢g year, That amount Is abo 

° ) 


‘ 
Int - program, youngsters return to I e gYa 


Farm Work and Youth tiie: Memes very ontaina, ton anand: (o-tend +6 atte Wien 6 tek 





VION] EDUCATORS re ognize the ist a te Lay KS ] 
’ ! | tlic ecetal le I) some lo il ote f » supe! ntendents OF schoois ] 
Chey know fron ’ ) 
Ties ! j a2 OUTS orners rouge t ‘ OUuUNntrV names 
| ll >] il ‘ lL («i¢ . \ . 
( ‘ } nocd ? md on re ) stratio ‘ ers nthe ATIONA 
‘ ‘ respons y t\ { al Fart SP ie} l l t I 
lal ! . - ize rates ! tlie oOmmiu \ l Rat ( « tre Prog i] 
f, f it ‘ 0 fast he I: = fro} = letter follo 
’ = t 
il offices of é TT . 
~ s\ t Y Phe schools their knowledge ol 
{ . ‘ i = perso! il t\ pro lems. ) ersnit ~ t ‘ st 
{i i ‘ 
1) savs Robert C. Goodwin. Director of the g I I ed 
| | ed States Emplovime Service . » 
4 ‘ try . = 
ive by of tre dous h ruid 
ert i orkers = “ ‘ ‘ 
he st ( - oO pro ible nealithtu p ‘ ; 
hi ‘ Lrichle \ I 
1) | t tol \o il v ‘ Tit = | ey ivt ~ R 
recogni ‘ wlonal Vailles 1! ¢ S 
| ort “ ea ‘ 
ere Tutt ve organized adie . ~u 
I r Prog f : = ‘ R 
rews I ents ave called farm 
( | l t é SSis 
’ reort { es to the , 
| ‘~, | Dios ey] ~ ‘ ‘ ‘ , { I ~ | ! 
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AVS id CO ry i i ror Schools 

1 
la ; should be t miber of 

l 

, = ols tea ers mieet thie 

tyr _ - ? ] 
eratl preset t ma se 


red ( 1 Thies 
y l needs W gO ‘ 
for the Na- next decad 
oa AIthoug! + other countries 
opportunity. publi “Mlucual [ 5] \ edt al vim 
ions ul 1 te istered by the ul government, 


the United States it is st widely re 


he size. garded primat sa ft tion of the 


States and local governments 


theless ay trove ent 


States has not only contributed to the 
hroughout 


Its , d flerent Its history nt Oul try, is has beer 
iectors enter into pointed out, but our Federal Gover 


problem ment has also ontinually carried o1 


educational act ties of its ow! With 


uw «194449 the 
ites spent about 
as the Nation-wide educational services 
of the Department of A 


the educational programs of the Armed 


ce oOperatlol ot 
riculture and 


Forces) have become very varied and 


extensive, including education at all 
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| in practically all subject 
fe 
| dy of the possible natu 
r turthe Fede il part | 
t fina e of educati 
0 , juestions and prospec 
I Examinatlh ( 
ites that obably the n 
( he Feder 
(; o Psu this dire: 
‘ ducatlon below 
i 0 | ito! if me 
i tirely f t ( 


of sper l rroups 
= i 
1 ( leur eve 
DOsiities to ot! 
‘ es of education 
i tres pyar rhe 
Xist ear dh 


Stutes hia g e 
‘ ina y 
yr ef al | ppol 
State a L toca ( ros 
Wit e last named Of these possibl 
wet { report is pt 
ordanes 
( { 
The Educational Crisis in 
Relation to Federal Aid 
I ore ng concern over the statu 
ind secondary educatiol 
I is been evidenced Dy 
une t the last several 
¢ writings dealing wit 
il crisis in relation to Fed 
Qutsta ng among such pul 
W47 were the reports of 
st | national surveys made by 
ye e Ur ttee on Labor an 
P Welfare, the House Subcommit 


>» | 
res Relating 


tional 


owing 
nore 


G the .V York Ti 

Res Division of the Na 
Kad Association. The foll 
ire. -ubstance, a few of their 
signif t findings and conclusions. 


Inade 


ecome 


t the 


Amer 
for 


On hed Fed 


5 t Appropriat Ol ot 


assume the 


a 


I recent months the critical 
f the fina il structure support- 
o .\ in schoo] systems has b 
recentuated It is evident tha 
Fede Grovernment must 
respe tv of seeing that all 
"Hl { ive an opportunity 
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defensible minimum of education. 


entire N Ltlol 
Deno ricy 


as well as of the States. 
cannot function, much less 


arry tS heavy nternational respons!- 


by Lite intess il] ts citizens obtain the 
ba eq tol to permit intell vent 
part patior the life of the Nation. 


umbers of American children 


ire recelving a substandard education 


ornoneatall. Because of lack of funds 
~( ( systems are unable to compete 

othel occupatl ops for competent 
pers ( Educational! inequalit es 


=a national obliga- 
de funds for at least a min 

mum defensible expenditure for educa- 
areas which are unable to 


(se 


] 
Lminimum otherwise. 


House Subcommittee 


Vel before Have the people of th S 
Nation | 


for extending educational opportunities, 


een so acutely aware of the need 


Through local and State action the peo 


pile ive assumed m ny additional ob 
ligations i effort to overcome the 
ritica idequacy of the financial suy 

port of schools These efforts in some 
cases have not kept pace even with the 
rising costs, the 1h reased birth rate, and 
the eterioration of school property. 
The fundanx il es ational Inequal 


Qur people mi 


/ 


e ecducat onally 
equipped challenge to our 


secul maintain and 


lniprove 


ng. The States vary 
Lo support education, 
have 


It is 


» Federal Government to as 


d the Federal Government 


L JOInNt responsibil this field. 


ItV 1n 


t< f leh 


are of that responsibility. 


New York Times (National Survey) 


T} e publi school system ot the Na 


Lol s confronted w ith the most serious 


crisis in its history; democracy Is at 


stake. By emphasis on public educa 
tion this country became a mighty cita 
del of 


strength and rose to world leadership: 


social, and military 


econoniic, 


but today other large nations are ex 


ceeding us in their educational efforts 


and the situation is being reversed. 
Since 1941 over 300.000 of our best 


The 
basic trouble with our public schools is 
The 


United States is now spending a lower 


teachers have left the classrooms. 


inadequate financial support. 


The 


youth of our country are citizens of the 





AID BILL IN HOUSE 
COMMITTEE 


Federal 


~ (2. ald 


I veneral education, passed the 
Senate April 1, 1948. H. R. 2955, | 
panion bill, as of May 20, 


calendar of the House 


To provide 





the 
| 
( « nittee ol Eduecatio1 ana La- | 
be Congressman Hartley, chair 


It hi 
bly by i 
Measures Relating to Educa 


id been reported fa- 


the Subcommittee 


1 rs 


(renerally (Congressmar Mc- 








Cowen, chairman) July 15, 1947. 
percentage of its national income for 
ols than at any other time in recent 
eA \ppall ng educational nequal- 
ties exist among the States. The time 
S | dly approach go when the Fed- 
eral Government must help equalize ed 
ational opportunities in this country. 
Teachers practically all the States 
\ ecelve substantially higher salaries 
during the school year 1947-48 than 
during the preceall g vear, the average 


ncrease being ibout S400 per tea her. 
However the tea 


and the auml 


hortage Wl1'l re- 


her s 


er of teachers 


nses will not decline 


National Education Association 
Research Division 


The immediate problem in school 


Ss postwal Increases 


school authorized by State 


support 


egislatures in 1947 already have been 
ira absorbed by price rises. Over 
. period of many years Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary education has 


iveraged less than 2 percent of the total 


ost. Some States were making over 


the effort m: 
on in 1945. 


le west! 


others to sup 


vel eral 


States of financial abilitv were 


hg above average effort. Rural 


} 
Laks 


ireas spend larger proportions of t] 


elr 
for education. 
‘ing the past 7 years over 100,000 
teachers having substandard 
‘ation have been employed annu- 
Local efforts to improve salaries 
ive Deen generally ‘too little, too late.” 
In 1947 


substal dard 


tS there will be about LOZ.000 


licenses 1n use as agalnst 


11 1946-47. The number of 


() cnn T 


children who will suffer major losses in 


is 
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the shortage of teache met 
proposed bills. 

Increased Federal spen y for s 
services Would be unwise | i final 
cial and legal standpoint ecause 


it would further demora 


budget while the nat 

ready great: (2) the aid | be co 
ducive to Waste or n eof ds: 
it would perpetuat eX oe | 
shackles to increased eff ©] a) | 
school systems; (| | efore line’ o 
the Federal Government for aid 
States should put their seal ho 
in order; and (5) the proposed 
would unfairly take money fron 
States to support schoo hh Poe st 

Federal aid would not bring ab 
equalization of edu tie Loopy Lniit 
which is both mMpossible ana naes 
able, because (1) equalization of fu 
would not create equalizZatt OF Oppo! 
tunity: (2) it cannot be brought about 
by distribution of fu on a predett 
mined basis: (3) bill der econside} 
tlon would not equ ilize ed tional 
portunity: and (4) equalization of oF 
portunity is impossible without co 
plete Federal control i its attenda 
evils, 

Federal grants ine ling to ] 
vate schools would « ianever ¢ red 
tional processes and our democracy, be 
‘ause (1) they would tend to brea 
down the principle of se] ition of 
church and state: ar vy wo 
enlarge breaches al I 
principle. 

The grants would inevitably tend 
ward the standardization and regime 
tation of education, because (1) sor 


7 


degree of Federal control of educati 


would be necessary, WV desira 
effects: and (2) Federa Ipervision of 
the grants would result ndireect coi 
trol of many aspect f State and loca 
policy. 

Increased financial re rees for ed 
cation can be obtaine the Stat 
themselves, because the States are 
already moving toward desired goal 
education: (2) the tax base could be 
adjusted where necessary to provid 
more money for schoo ind (3) the 
institution of general economies in the 


States would 
relatively free of corrupt control. 
The Federal Government 


contribute t< r 


uld more 


desirably lucational 


release additional funds 


progress through channels it has already 


utilized, because (1) Federal aid given 


— per l Kl 


totakt DUPCe! 


Kederal control: and (2) a more 
generous support of the U.S. Office of 
ition would provide a highly use 
eans of extending national educa 

t lfare. 


State Finances and Federal Aid 


An outstanding feature of State gov 


ern t fihance Is the segregation of 
reso ( to a number of distinet 
f of which can be used only 
tol { fie purposes. Besides these 
funds, each of the States has a general 
fund e scope of which ranges con 
side1 among the States owing to 
Variations 1 the extent to which special 
Til Lr’ ised. The status of the vel 
eral, ghway, and (If any) postwar 
resery funds of a State, col sidered In 
I" » the State debt. tends to re 
fle e over-all financial condition of 
state government. 
\s ( reference to State finances, 
e tel “surplus” s of controversial 
onifi ’ \t present “surplus” or 
‘available balance” largely represents 
i! deferred expenditures which evel 
tua be Uhavoldabie, The I ‘oi 
Depa Lt OF ton erce has pointed 
( { e word “surplus s a mis 


Oniel is ipplied to funds reserved Ol 


| e questlol 1 the POrss ble lime fol 


il purpose of “surpluses” o1 
i State Tunds raises an mn 
olve problem. The presence of a 
multiplicity of funds fed by assigned 
[axe ( ens the flexibil \ of the use 
‘ 1) ( from such taXes. 


1947 the Research Division 
\ssociation 


abswer to 


onal Education 


study to find an 


Crue QO] is to whether the States 


It we ie to Imeet thelr continuing 


Mhnancne educntlon Without 


(Juestionnaires were selit 

ince officers of all the States. 
wore ponded and thirty nine of 
these gave data on State surpluses, au 
tnough al umber of the finance ollicers 
contended that bal 


for stated reasons, 


ince state treasuries should hevel 
be reg irded as “surpluses.” 
{ \ miple I tu ad 
I l stutes 


ds of education hehtens the 


of financing edueation with 


Nevertheless, 


a number of 


findings were 


had more than enough funds “not allo- 
all of their 
“below 


cated” in 1946 to eliminate 


school prograls wh ch were 


uvernge” for the Nation. In this con 
nection it Was pointed out 1) that in 


order to do this some of these 
niust use up all of the 
revenues In one year: (2) that 


“not allocated revel 


allotted 


ues were entirely 
to education the needs ot all 
other public Services would be 


and (3) that “surplus” funds 


States were not available to support 
scliools in other States. 

Increasing attention has been Viven in 
recent years to the wide variations in 


This 


Teuc tor re 


fiscal Capacity unonge the States. 


variation seems to be a majo! 


spons ble for the extensive differences in 
the standards of certain social 


services 


of national as edu 


liportance such 
cation) which are maintained wholly or 
Nn part by State and local governments. 
Lhe fiscal capacity of a State is deter 
mined mainly by its 


iworey ite economle 


resources, Including the 


proportion of 


l 
1? 


e population I [rhe productive 


ave 


group, which varies amor ¢ the States. 


A State’s fiscal ipacity = ulso deter 


mined in part DY ts ability to tax re 


sources in other States, Tor ex unple, by 
derivin revenue from 


“y 


corporations 


operating almost entirely in other 
States, 


the 
provi 


The relative fiscal [pacity of 


States is take) hto account 1 
~lOnS for apport Oohment of grants for 


reducly y Inequal ties ol edu ul onal Op- 


portunity provided neertal bills pend 
i the Cor vress, Tol example >. t(3. 
as reported by the Senate ¢ Ommittee on 


Labor and Public Welfare. 


Relevant Statistics of 
State School Systems 

Chapter VIII of this report is prin 
cipally a compilation of significant data 
on State school systems, presented in 
The data 
, in- 


the form of tables, by states. 


. 
Nnahnee 


relate eo (3) pub ; ee hood 


cluding tables on revenues, expendi 
tures, Increase In ¢ xpenditures, value of 
school property, ability and effort to 
support education, and Federal aid re- 


ceived: and (2) teachers 


and pupils, in- 
cluding tables on vacancies and needed 
teachers, 


supply of 


requirements for 
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from the data obtained 
made. It 


appeared that about half of the States 


states 
not a llocated” 


if the 


inored: 


in these 


pies) 
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teachers’ licenses, emergency licenses is 


sued, average salaries of teachers, and 
pul teacher ratios. The following 
are a few of the general conclusions 
W h may be drawn from the tables. 

] 1945-44 about 65.6 percent of the 
to revenue for public elementary and 
Secondary schools came from local taxes, 
ub $2.9 percent from State taxes, and 

t 1.4 percent from Federal taxes. 
The relative percentages of support 


State and local taxes vary consid- 


erably among the States, in a few of 
the local units are still bearing 


of the total cost. In 
1O44-45 expenditures for current ex- 


over percent 


Cs pel pupil In the schools varied 


ly among the States, ranging from 
i low of 44.80 toa high of 8198.33. the 
it il average being 8125.41. Since 
10 expenditures for public educa- 
tio ave increased in all the States. 
The percent of increase has been on the 
ve about the same as the percent 

( rease In the cost of living. 
I 45—14 the average value of school 


property per pupil varied among the 





SI from $116 to 8627. In 1945 abil- 
<upport education in one State 
t4 times greater than in another. 
In general in that vear States of lowest 
f lal ability were making above- 
ve effort to support education. 
I 04546 Federal aid to public edu- 
below college grade averaged 
s1.56 per child 5 to 17 years of age. 
Kederal aid for school lunches averaged 
~1.79 per child. 
1) ¢ 1947-48 about 78.810 qualified 
ers are needed to re place untrained | 
ergency teachers and reduce teacher 
to 1940-41 levels. The standards | 
of education required for teachers vary | 
vy among the States. About 101.- | 
(12 persons are teaching on substandard 
rgency) licenses in 1947-48. Esti 
ited average salaries of instructional 
taffs in 1947-48 will vary among the | 
States from as low as 81.350 to as high 
is 83.600. In 1943-44 the number of | 
pupils in average daily attendance per | 
eacher varied among the States from | 
ibout 14 to 29. 


President Truman’s 
Recommendation 
In h 
January 7. his Budget Message of Jan 
12. and his Economic Report of 


~< State of the Union Message of 


uary 


(Turn to page 32) 
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Certification of Counselors 
Present Status in the States 


by Arthur L. Benson, Specialist, Individual Inventory and Counseling Tech- 
niques, and Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel 


certification 


HE 


counselors ls 


STATUS of 


contused. Confusion 


T 


results not only from the fact that 48 


different States are involved but the 

very philosophical base for certificatiol 

is not settled. Some would have us be 

lieve that certification Is primarily i 

device for raising professional stand 
To 


promote the adoption of requirements 


ards. this end, these individuals 
which they consider desirable but which 
may not be met by many competent 
When these regulations 
are put into effect, a general scurrying 
the 


pract itioners. 


among practitioners to meet new 


regulations takes place. This activity 
usually produces a number of persons 
who, at least according to paper quali 
fications, meet the certification specifi- 
cations, 

But there is another group who be 
lieves certification requirements should 
not be enacted to upgrade standards. 
This holds that 
should reflect the current preparation 


group certification 


of practitioners. In this case, the meet 
ing of requirements indicates that one 
is as well qualified as the majority of 
From this angle, certification 
These 
two points of view may be thought of 
Be- 


shades of 


workers. 


is a kind of seal of approval. 


as Opposite poles of a continuum. 
the all 
philosophical reasons for certification 


tweeli extremes are 
requirements, 

Fields other than « ounseling have ex 
perienced this difficulty. Early licens 


ing requirements for medical doctors 
started essentially as a_ reflection of 
training possessed by a majority of 
practitioners. To this date, they have 


The 


extra qualifications sought by those who 


in a large measure remained so. 
hold to the upgrading point of view is 
cared for by various specialty exam- 
ining boards and societies, such as the 
American Board of Gynecology and the 
American College of Surgeons. 
Regardless of the point of view taken 
in the basic philosophy, it appears that 


of 


all 


certification plans do provide CoM 
Mo! benefits. First. the y provide status 
le ihe individual CO} ti hte d. This isan 


it 


be one of the major motives for persons 


Important considerat On, since may 


striving to meet requirements. A sec- 
ond benefit 1s the assistance that is given 
se _ 
MEM IMIST TAT O Lid “ CONMSUIMETS, 


These enabled to 


practitioners with some degree of con 


persons are select 
hidence by employing those who meet 
Further. 
administrative matters concerned with 


stated many 


requirements. 


empiovment and reimbursement are 
facilitated if certification requirements 
can be used as a base. 

A third benefit of the use of certifica 
tion requirements results from the effect 
that the have on trai 


It 


Oc’ upations much training is almed at 


Fi hdd prog This 


s common knowledge that in some 


passing eXaminations required for li- 
If the requirements are sound. 


censihg. 


a training program may well be built 
around them. 
But the effect on training 


Certification requrve 


may be bad 
instead of vood. 
become unrealistic unless 


ments may 


they are frequently revised. A train 
ing program designed to meet require 
ments how out of date Is hot impossible 


to Had 


tio} in effect 


counselor certifica 
at: the, turn of the 
century, today one might find phrenol- 


concelve, 


beeh 


ogy as a required subject in unrevised 
certification requirements. 

But there is more to this business of 
certification requirements setting train 
from 

In 
1920-30 era, it was the vogue for 
We 


now, 


ing programs. <An_ illustration 

another field may clarify the issue. 
the 
women to have their hair marcelled. 
word “marcel” 
In its place we hear of permanent waves, 
both hot and cold, and even supersonic. 


seldom hear the 


Had certification requirements for hair- 
dressers been unw isely set to include so 
many hours of training in marcelling, 
undoubtedly we should find training 
programs designed to meet the require- 


ments. These training programs would 
have to be lengthened in order to include 
proper training in permanent waving 
and other new developments—or the 
new developments would have to be 
slighted. Fortunately, the majority of 
regulations 
amount of trajning in general areas 
only. Specific within 
these areas were left to training insti- 
tutions or the individual's preference. 
Those who plan the certification re 
quirements for counselors may do well 
to follow a similar plan. ‘The point is 
this: Certification 
properly outline the general areas in 


for ha r'¢ | ressers specifies 


requirements 


requirements may 
which a counselor should have training. 
But to specify certain skills or points 
of view is to invite a conflict between 
established requirements and current 
Here again an example may 
One State re 


practice. 
serve a useful purpose. 
quires counselors in public schools to 
have a course entitled “Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Orientation and 
or Occupational Classes.” Since, in 
many schools, the teaching of such 
classes has become a regular part of 
the curriculum, many persons other than 
teaching such 


counselors are now 


courses. At the same time, guidance 
services are being recognized as pri- 
marily services to individuals and not 
Many coun 
And 
when they do, they can properly be 
thought of as teachers and not counse 
But training programs in this 


identical with instruction. 
selors now do no such teaching. 


lors. 
State still are designed to meet this cer 
tification requirement. Had it required 
the counselor to have training in the 
area of occupational information rather 
than a specific methods course, realistic 
training in this phase of certification 
could be taking place. 


Analysis of Present Status 


What then are the prevailing condi 
tions regarding certification of coun 
selors? The Occupational Information 
and Guidance Service of the Office of 
Education has surveyed the States by 
means of a mailed questionnaire. Since 
requirements are constantly changing, 
this survey reflects conditions only as 
November 15, 1947. 


the District of Co 


they were on 
Forty-six States, 
lumbia, Hawaii, and 


sponded. In the remainder of this pa 


Puerto Rico re 





per, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are referred to as 
States. Of the 49 States responding, 
17 answered “yes” to the question “Does 
your State have laws or regulations re- 
quiring the certification of counselors?” 
One of the 17 has not yet formulated 
qualifications to implement its certifi- 
cation requirements. In other words, 
in 67 percent of the States no special 
qualifications for counselors — exist. 
Contrast this with teaching. To the 
writers’ knowledge, there is only 1 State 
that does not have a plan for certifi- 
cation of teachers. Is it not as impor- 
tant to set qualifications for counselors 
as for teachers ? 

One explanation for the discrepancy 
is well stated 
made at the Seventh National Confer- 
ence of State Supervisors of Occupa- 


in a committee report 


tional Information and Guidance, “The 
committee was greatly concerned over 
the question of the necessity for coun- 
this time. It 
wishes to point out that certification re- 


selor certification at 


quirements a few years hence may 
undergo a change and that once certifi- 
cation requirements are established by a 
State, t hey are difficult to change.” This 
wait-and-see policy may be operating in 
It should be noted, 


however, that at least 3 States reported 


a number of States. 


active work on preparation of certifica 
Some of the 16 
States which have certification plans 


tion requirements. 
undoubtedly have found changes that 
they would like to make. But in spite 


of these recognized imperfections, a 
summary of the requirements may serve 
as a point of departure for States cur 
rently considering the inauguration or 
revision of counselor-certification 


plans. 


The Element of Training 


The training required for certifica- 
tion appears to be a logical first con- 
sideration in summarizing  require- 
ments of the 16 States which had cer- 
tification plans on November 15, 1947. 
Most of the States have training re- 
quirements in terms of various phases 
of guidance services. One exception is 
the State that has no more specific r'e- 
quirement than 15 semester hours in 
psychology, 12 in sociology and anthro- 
pology, and 9 in guidance and counsel- 


Several States require training in cep. 
tain aspects of the guidance program 
but do not specify how much training jy 
each area. Tor example, one State re. 
quires a total of 40 semester hours of 
training “well distributed” over thege 
areas: “Guidance, psychology, tests and 
education, 


measurements, economics 


and sociology.” Here, incidentally, jg 
an excellent example of the confusioy 
that exists about the scope of various 
areas of training. Certainly the areas 
are not mutually exclusive. Tests and 
measurements, just one of the guidance 
program's techniques for analyzing in- 
dividuals, is placed on an equal base 
with “guidance.” Presumably, guid- 
ance training should cover all aspects 
of the program. To add to the confu- 
sion, tests and measurements is also con- 
sidered, if these requirements are taken 
at face value, to be coordinate with such 
broad fields as psychology or education. 

Another variation found in certifiea- 
tion requirements is the practice of re- 
quiring a certain number of credit hours 
in certain areas, or in some cases, in 
specific courses. An example of this 
kind of regulation is that of the State 
which requires three semester hours in 
each of the following: Principles and 
practices of guidance, techniques of 
counseling, occupational information, 
analysis of the individual, and tests and 
measurements. 

Thus, in summary of this point, one 
can recognize that most States establish 
requirements in terms of each of several 
phases of the guidance program. In do- 
ing this, they follow two patterns: 
First, requirements which allow for 
Variations in amount of training in 
various areas as well as some latitude in 
the selection of areas: second, require- 
stated 


credit hours demanded in certain desig- 


ments in specific numbers of 
nated areas or courses. 

The difficulty of preparing summary 
statistics under such conditions is ap- 
parent. Certain general statements, 
however, are supported by the data col- 
lected in the Occupational Information 
Obvi- 


ously, in a large measure, these state- 


and Guidance Service's study. 


ments are based upon interpretations 
which may not in every case take into 
account any deviations made by those 
certification 


actually operating the 


plan. Certain grouping of training 


areas or courses Was necessary. lo 
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b cep. pake such a grouping, minor variations 
vrs in titles were overlooked 
Bhs The most frequent requirement was 
bee. gaining in the principles and practices 
© Te. rn] ye > : 
of the guidance program. Roughly, 
nh this can be thought of as the introduc- 
ry or basic guidance course. Twelve 
bes of the 16 States have such a requirement. 
¥. . Tests and measurements is required in 
vei 10 States. Chis raises an interesting 
‘ious question since 2 of these States also re- 
reas pquire training in analysis of the indi- 
and vidual. Pests are one of the means for 
auiie studying the individual, but. it is some- 
r in- what surprising to find both testing and 
hess analysis of the individual listed sepa- 
uid rately. Even more surprising is the 
ects fact that 8 States require no training 
nfy. | analyzing the individual other than 
‘On b course in tests and measurements. 


ken 
uch 
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|} One wonders if this might not be a re- 
| flection of the overemphasis which was 
| placed on testing by many early work- 
Three States 


specify that counselors must have train- 


ers in the guidance field. 


ing in the broad area of analysis without 
Only 1 State 
does not require any training in this 


listing specific courses. 


area, even a course in testing. 

Traditionally, counselors are credited 
with an understanding of occupations. 
Yet only 11 of the 16 States with coun- 
selor certification plans require training 
in the area of occupational information. 
And in one of these States, the require- 
ment is the teaching methods course 
previously referred to. 

Even more disconcerting than the fact 
that 5 out of 16 States require no train- 
ing in occupational information is the 
situation in regard to training in coun- 
seling. Although counseling has been 
repeatedly termed the heart of the guid- 
ance program, only 8 of the 16 States re- 
quire training in the theory of coun- 
seling, that is, 50 percent of the States 
will grant certificates even though the 
applicant presents no evidence of train- 
ing in the principles of counseling. 
Only 2 States have requirements which 
specify supervised practice in counsel- 
ing. In one of these, supervised prac- 
tice counseling is simply one of the 14 
electives from which 6 must be chosen. 
Thus, in 
easily be omitted from the training 
Interestingly enough, the 


this State, practice could 


program. 
regulation of this State ends with the 
statement, “This certificate qualifies 





the holder to be a counselor, a director 
of guidance, a dean, or a supervisor of 
guidance and counseling.” 

One of the major problems that con- 
fronts a new counselor in any school is 
the establishment of satisfactory admin- 
istrative relationships. This need has 
been recognized by the five States which 
require at least some training in admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In addition to training in the phases 
of guidance programs, there are three 
fields that frequently specified. 
Twelve States specify psychology or one 
Next in fre- 


are 


or more collateral courses. 
quency are sociology required in seven 
States and economics in six States. 


The Element of Experience 

In addition to training requirements, 
experience qualifications are frequently 
set. Information regarding these quali- 
fications was obtained from 15 of the 17 
States having certification plans. 

The requirement is 
teaching experience. Fourteen States 
require Frequently 
they specify that the teaching must have 
been in public schools and in the type 


most frequent 


such experience. 


of school in which the counselor is to 
work. The amount ranges from an in- 
definite “shall have been a successful 
teacher” to 5 years of teaching experi- 
ence. ‘The modal number of years is 2. 
Thirteen States require work experi- 
ence other than teaching or counseling. 
The usual requirement is 1 year. Most 
States indicate that the work experience 
can be met by an accumulation of time 
spent on various jobs over an extended 
period. One State requires 5 years of 
work experience but allows the substitu- 
tion of experience in “pupil personnel 
work.” Substitution of military serv- 
ice, travel, and counseling is permitted 
in some States. 

Only two States require counseling 
experience for certification as a coun- 
selor. This condition may be attrib- 
uted partly to the fact that the plans 
are by those agencies 
which also certify teachers. A tradi- 
tion has arisen that if a teacher is grad- 
uated with certain courses he is entitled 
to certification. However, in many 
States these certificates are of a tem- 
porary or provisional nature. They 
are renewable only when evidence of 
successful teaching is presented. In the 
majority of States the same plan for 


administered 





certification of counselors is in eflect. 
If the counselor has the training, he is 
certified. A few States issue temporary 
certificates which are valid for 2 or 3 
years. They can be renewed or per- 
manent certificates obtained by present- 
ing evidence of additional professional 
training or successful counseling experi- 
ence or both. 


The Element of Personality 


One of the most surprising findings 
of the survey is the lack of personal 
requirements. The of the 
counselor having those personal char- 
acteristics which enable him to work 
effectively with others is well known. 
A well-integrated and emotionally 
stable personality is generally accepted 


necessit y 


as prerequisite to success as a counselor. 
Yet certification requirements usually 
do not even mention this as desirable. 
There are exceptions. One State has 
these personal qualifications, ““To be not 
less than 18 or over 55 years of age; to 
observe unimpeachable moral conduct; 
and to be physically able to practice as 
a teacher.” 

In a professional field that has as a 
cornerstone the analysis of the indi- 
vidual, it should be possible to devise 
effective means for analyzing the char- 
acteristics of individuals who apply for 
certification. To develop a set of tools 
and techniques for the selection of 
counselors is a project that should chal- 
lenge the research interests of every 
guidance worker. Have been so 
busy applying our skills to the problems 
of others that we have neglected our 


we 


own ¢ 

The lack of research is not confined 
to personal characteristics. What evi- 
dence do we have that 2 years of teach- 
ing experience is a better requirement 
than 5 years, or for that matter, superior 
to no teaching experience? What kinds 
of work experience, if any, prepare 
counselors to do a better job? A small 
beginning has been made in such studies 
as the one of “Counselors and Their 
Work” which Rachel Cox conducted: 
We need more studies. They should be 
directed toward identifying those kinds 
of training, experience, and personal 
characteristics which make for success 
in counseling. . The findings of such 
studies should be carefully considered 
by those responsible for making plans 
for the certification of counselors. 








Summary and Some Conclusions 


In summary, eight major points seem 


worthy of emphasis: 

z. There is a lack of agreement re 
garding the major functions which cer 
tification requirements should serve. 

2. Certification 
status for individuals certified and as 


stantlards 


sist administrators in the selection of 


counselors and in solving similar per 
sonnel problems. 

3. The effect of certification require 
ments on training programs is a crucial 
consideration. In general, training in 
broad areas is preferable to listing spe 
cific courses. 

4. Less than one-third of the States 
have certification plans in operation, 
although a few States are contemplat 
ing such action in the near future. 

5. Considerable confusion exists in 
the scope of training areas listed in cur 


Aside 


introductory guidance 


rent certification requirements. 


from basic or 


provide 





and 


training. tests 


most frequently specified and is often 


apparently considered to be coordinate 


with such broad areas as psychology and 
education. 

6. Present certification standards neg- 
lect 


training in areas generally ae- 


Of the 16 States 


issuing certificates, 8 require no train- 


cepted as essential. 


ing in the principles of counseling, and 
5 specify no requirements in the area of 
occupational information. 

7. In spite of the widely assumed im- 
portance of personal characteristics, 
current certification plans seldom men- 
tion these traits as required or even 
desirable. 

S. There is real need for research on 
the types of training and experience 
which contribute to the counselor's ef 
Until the results of such 
become available, certification 


little 


fectiveness. 
ST uclies 
authen- 


requirements can claim 


ticity. 


Organizing for Curriculum Development 


by Don S. 


Patterson, 


Chief, School Organization and Supervision, Elementary Education Division 


AYS OF ORGANIZING a school 
faculty cannot become formulas 
to be followed, nor can they be adopted 
for use without regard to local condi 
tions or personnel. As schools move 
to meet the needs of children, the “how” 
of doing a job effectively becomes im 
portant. In seeking to accomplish the 
best results, local school] systems will try 
out many ways of working together. 
Four patterns of organization are de 


Each belief 


as to how the important task of develop 


seribed here. indicates a 
ing experiences with children can best 
The differ in 


portant respects, yet have similar char 


be realized. ways im 


acteristics. Sometimes characteristics 
of all four patterns exist in the same 


school system. 


Curriculum Development 
by Authority 
An 


found in curriculum development more 


authoritarian organization is 


frequently than individuals in education 
like to admit. The 
bility for modifying the curriculum is 


major responsi 


assumed by an administrator or an ad 
ministrative staff subject tothe approval 


22 


With 


exceptions the central office sta 


of the board of education. few 
T decides 
the courses to be taught, the textbooks 
to be em- 


to be used, and the content 


phasized. If committees are appointed, 
they too often work for what they think 
will be accepted rather than for the 
modifications they believe are needed. 
Few attempts are made under this 
pattern to relate the school program to 
the needs of children or the resources of 
the local community. Instead, “pages 
to be covered in the textbook” is often 
the major determining factor in the ar 
rangement of content. Recognition of 
relatedness between areas of learning 
is generally lacking. ‘Teachers go about 
their work more or less independently 
of other members of the staff. Little 
significant change in curriculum occurs 
unless pressures become too strong to 
be ignored. The experiences children 
are having under such a pattern are re 
stricted, highly formalized, and system- 
The 


lacks unity, for there is no functioning 


atized, curriculum very often 


organization to bring about the needed 


a nad hecessa ry relatedness. 


measurements 1S 






Responsibility of Individuals 


The titles “director of curriculum” 
“lirector of curriculum and research” 
or “director of instruction” are more 
frequently being found in the roster of 
many central office staffs. The respon- 
sibility for lmproving instruction and 
bringing needed changes in curriculum 
in many school systems is placed with 
individuals. The functioning of sueh 
persons within this pattern differs from 
system to system. Some directors are 
found to be furnishing, to a consider- 
able extent, the main ideas and assem- 
bling the materials and resources which 
are later printed as courses of study, 

After courses are officially adopted, 
directors are charged with the respon- 
sibility of getting them installed. In 
certain school systems such persons are 
serving as chairmen of committees fur- 
nishing the main propulsion for limited 
types of group activity. In other places 
they are gi\ Ing guidance to cooperative 
planning involving teachers, pupils, 
principals, and parents throughout the 
school system. In some school pro- 
grams they are serving as resource per- 
sons, giving encouragement and leader- 
ship to the activities of individual 
school faculties. 

In a few schools another title, giving 
expression to a new leadership role, is 
developing as indicated by the title “co- 
“coordi- 


ordinator of curriculum” or 


nator of instruction.” This is a signifi- 


cant move of these school systems. 


They are putting into action the belief 
that 


when 


major contributions will come 


teachers, pupils, administrators, 
parents, and resource persons work on 
the curriculum together. Some coordi- 
nators work from the office of the super- 
while others are 


intendent, regular 


members of a building staff. 


System-Wide Committees 


The committee organization empha- 
sizing a system wide approach is prob- 
ably most commonly found where 
schools are active in developing better 
instructional programs. ‘The groups at 
work may be highly sensitive to the 
wishes of authority or engaged ina truly 
cooperative and democratic enterprise. 
Typical committees are groups of teach- 
ers or teachers and principals. In a 


number of programs parents are work- 
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yg directly with teachers. In several 
m,” §yhool systems they are serving as lead- 
*h” ss, such as chairmen and recording sec- 
Ore otaries. In some schools parents as a 
rof Jule are being adequately brought in to 
on- Ehare in the important task of curricu- 
and m developn ent. 
lum The number of groups at work in any 
ith foe school tem varies widely, de 
ch ending on the size of the system and 
rom ihe extent of the program. The hnum- 
are thr of teachers and principals on com- 
le nittees vari from a smal] percentage 
em the stafl ome schools to the entire 
Lich yersonnel in others. 

In some schools only one committee is 
ted, jappointed at any one time and it Is re- 
On | sponsible directly to the administrator 

I; or a deleg ited assistant. More often 
ar’ several committees are at work on spe- 
ur eific phases or segments of the school 
tec program. For instance in one county 
Ces seven Committees are at work. They are 
ive | working in the subject-matter areas of 
ils, | mathemati language arts, social 
he | studies, music, physical education, 
0- |health, and science. Some of the com- 
r- | mittees represent grade levels only. 
r Others are selected to give vertical rep- 
al resentation to all grades from 1 through 
12. 
g Where several committees are func 
Is tioning, if noted that they sometimes 
)- work independently of each other and 
apart from the rest of the teachers and 
principal Too frequently the plans 





of a group are officially adopted for use 


without benefit of discussion or sugges 
tion by the large nu iber of other per- 
sons involved. The courses of study 
developed generally have to be “sold” 
who did not have a 
Lack of par- 


mini- 


to most of those 


In the enterprise. 


share 


—— 

ee 
—... 

oe 


those involved 


ticipation of all 
MmiiZes the effectiveness of this type of 


—_ 


committee activity. Growth to indi- 


viduals il well as the program will come 
best when provisions are made for all 
to contl hute. 


Frequently local curriculum leaders 


have sensed the limitation in system 
wide organization and have taken steps 
to make this approach more effective. 
| Ove! lay ping committee membership is 
| a modification being tried in a few 


places to keep all groups in touch with 


the thinking and planning going for- 
ward. Rotating committee member 
ship is being used to insure more com- 
plete participation. A coordinating 
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council is functioning in other school 
systems. This body tries to keep all 
groups within the program working to 
gether and all individuals sharing in 
decisions and planning. 

Of course the way such a council func 
For 


Is acting as 


tions differs from place to place. 
instance, in some places it 
the authority which passes final judg 
ment on all curriculum planning. In 
other schools it is stimulating and gen- 
erating cooperative group effort. Where 
the second type of council exists, it Is 
generally found to be receiving and dis 
cussing all recommendations regarding 
the 
sponsibilities for group study in terms 


curriculum. It is delegating re- 
of the needs that the teaching groups 
express as important. It continually 
tries to keep the efforts of all individuals 
and committees focused on the major 
purposes of the whole instructional pro- 
gram. Then, too, this body generally 
seeks to bring everyone involved more 
effectively into the process. 

It is doubtful whether the system 
wide committee approach alone will 
ever prove the best way to organize for 
developing the most desirable experi- 
It tends to 
overemphasize the problems which cut 


ences with boys and girls. 
across the total school program. Too 
little attention is given to the specific 
problems of individual schools and the 


classroom units involved, 


Starting With the Individual School 


In a few school systems, building 
staffs are serving as the primary agents 
for curriculum modification. They are 
organizing to deal as a unit with the 
problems that are confronting their own 
pupils and community. Teachers and 
principals in these centers feel that the 
individual schoul is the natural setting 
for starting a curriculum program and 


Within 


such a plan for action the faculty of a 


achieving significant results 


school forms into a committee of the 
whole, breaking up into subgroups as 
the needs demand. The work of the 
small groups is in relationship to com- 
and the 

and its 


mon classroom problems 
total 


community. 


purposes of the school 

The approach used under such a pat- 
tern varies from school to school. In 
one system where this plan is used, indi- 
vidual buildings are given specific areas 


for special study. School A is center- 











ing its major attention on reading, 
school B on arithmetic, school C on so- 
cial studies, and school D on the study 
of children. In another school system 
the individual schools are left to dis- 
for themselves the things they 
would like to emphasize. In the latter 


the teachers are continually 


cover 


system 
studying the needs of their own pupils 
and communities, selecting for special 
attention the most pressing problems 
which their studies reveal. 

Individual schools working on such a 
basis are being used by the other teach- 
ers as centers for visiting. In this way 
new approaches influence practices in 
many other buildings and classrooms. 

As school faculties work together dis- 
their 


their needs, defining 


problems, listing action to be taken, and 


covering 


carrying forward their plans, the need 
for special help and also for closer ¢o 
ordination of effort generally becomes 
apparent. In the case of needed help, 
central office staffs are coming forward 
to give assistance in terms of the de- 
sires of the teaching group. Assistance 
in most cases is directed toward doing 
the job that the teachers feel is impor- 
tant. 
consultant is brought in by the admin- 


In a number of school systems a 


istration to give expert guidance to the 
central office personnel as well as facul- 
the Kach 
specialist is selected because he can give 
specific help with the particular prob- 
lems selected for study by the group. 
To give more help to teachers and 


ties in individual schools. 


achieve closer coordination, a few school 
systems have selected a coordinator for 
each building. Sometimes it is the 
principal, who is freed from other re- 
sponsibilities so he can devote a major 
instructional im- 
provement. In the larger 


buildings it is an assistant principal. 


part of his time to 


some of 
In other instances it is a competent 
teacher who is released part time to as- 
sist teachers in finding and assembling 
materials, helping with developing units 
of work, or moving from room to room, 
helping others deal more effectively 
with their many teaching problems. 
This person is also holding meetings 
with small groups of teachers helping 
them’ deal with mutual concerns in an 
organized way. In certain places the 
coordinators from the various buildings 
meet with the central office staff to ex- 


change information and diseuss prac- 
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tices which are proving effective from 
school to school. 

A few schools are trying to bring 
about the desired changes by developing 
another type of schoo! program. It is 
the demonstration center. A building 
is staffed with teachers, 
equipped with the most modern learning 


competent 


tools, and located where it is convenient 
for visits by other teachers and teach 
ing groups. The person in charge is 
chosen because of instructional leader- 
ship ability. The staff is selected from 
among the best teachers throughout the 
system. 

Special effort is made to develop an 
outstanding program which might be 
considered a good example for the entire 
school The 
thinks of this as an experimental center 


system. administration 
where new ideas, methods, and materials 
are tried out and demonstrated, which 
influences better curriculum practices in 
other schools throughout the system. 


Considerations in Planning for 
Curriculum Development 

In evolving plans for curriculum de 
velopment over the past 20 years, em 
phasis has been placed upon a system 
This 


has been true of city, county, and State 


wide organizational approach. 
programs. Individuals or committees 
have been assigned parts of the total in- 
structional program and have worked 
Asa 
result the individual school has not been 


only on their respective segments. 


in position to develop a program which 
seeks to meet its own particular needs. 
Any functional pattern which is fi 
nally evolved must make provision for 
the faculty of the individual school to 
study its own program as a whole and 
appraise current learning experiences 
over against the educational needs of the 
school’s community and the children 
served, This gives the proper focus for 
curriculum study because it centers co- 
operative planning on the learning of 
boys and girls in specific classroom situ 
By utilizing such an approach, 
teachers will have the opportunity of 
centering major attention directly on 


ations. 


the instructional problems that confront 
them in their daily work. This makes 
curriculum study for everyone realistic 
and meaningful rather than remote and 
abstract. 
ized effort, they can continually ap 
praise results in terms of what is hap- 


As teachers engage in organ- 
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pening to their own children and to their 
own school program. 

A major emphasis in organizing for 
curriculum implementation should be 
centered on the work to be done with the 
As 


the staffs in the schools move to meet 


faculties of the individual schools. 


their problems, common elements and 
need for interstaff discussion and plan- 
ning will become apparent. As system- 
wide problems and projects emerge, the 
draws from all 


leadership persons 


SECONDARY 


schools together for a common PUrpose 


By starting with individual faculties 
and spreading out to other groups, the 
necessary organization to meet specific 
and general needs will be more fupe. 
The most 
for curriculum de. 


tional and more purposeful. 
desirable pattern 
velopment will come from seeds of cur. 
riculum activity planted in the individ. 
ual schools. The best organization for 
achieving significant results will then be 


grown rather than installed. 


EDUCATION 





Activities of Division Staff 
Members of the staff of the Secondary 

Education of the Office of 

Education will serve many institutions 


Division 


as consultants and lecturers during the 
Director Galen Jones 
the Tulsa 
Education Conference, June 7-11. 

R. Anderson, chief of 


structional problems, will serve as con- 


current summer. 
will serve as consultant at 


Howard in- 
sultant in social sciences at the Curricu- 
Workshop for the 
Dallas public schools, at Dallas, Tex., 
25: at the Social Studies work- 


lum teachers in 
June 21 
shop at the University of Oregon, June 
28 to July 10; and at the seminars for 
teachers sponsored by Montana State 
University, July 12-13. 

Philip G. Johnson, specialist for sci- 
ence, will serve as consultant in science 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
(Western Area) and the Northern Cali- 
fornia Science Teachers Association at 
Berkeley, Calif., June 23-24; at the 
Secondary School Science workshop at 
Oregon State College at Corvallis, June 
28 to July 9; and at the seminar for 
teachers at Montana State University, 
July 12-13. 

J. Dan Hull, assistant division direc- 
tor, education at 
George Washington University, June 
14 to July 2, and at New York Uni- 
versity from July 6-23. 

Walter Gaumnitz, specialist for small 


will be lecturer in 


and rural high schools, will serve as 


lecturer in education at New York Uni- 
versity from July 26 to August 13. 
Carl A. Jessen, chief of organization 


and supervision, will serve as consult- 


ant at the Teacher Education workshop, 
called “A Program for Life Adjust- 
ment,” at Pennsylvania State College 
for a period in July. 
W. Martin, 


biological sciences, will 


Edgar assistant for 


serve as lec- 
turer and consultant in science in the 
Science Teaching workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, June 21 to July 2. 

Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for 
large high schools, will serve as lecturer 
in education at Alfred University, 
July 5-16. 

Frank Stafford, specialist for health 
instruction, physical education and 
athletics, will serve as consultant 
the following professional groups: Na- 
Undergraduate 
Preparation for Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, at Jackson’s Mill, Weston, 
W. Va., May 16-27; the workshop in 
Nutrition, Health, and Physical Activi- 
ties for the Elementary School at Indi- 
ana State College, Terre 
Haute, June 21 to July 2; the workshop 
in Health Education at Petite Jean 
Mountain at Morrilton, Ark., July 11- 
23; the Arizona Workshop in Health 
and Safety Education to be held at Ari- 
zona State College, Flagstaff, August 


2-14, 


tional Conference on 


Professional] 


Teachers 


Work Conference 


In cooperation with Indiana Univer- 
sity, the Office of Education will sponsor 
a work conference on educational pro- 
grams for neglected youth at Blooming- 
ton, Ind., July 25-31. 
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work together closely. There, con- 


I" THE COUNTRY, school and home 


sumer education is the improvement of 


rural living. It is not new. In early 


days, farmers tried each new teacher on 
her ability to teach some kind of con- 


sumer education. ‘They did not call it 


that. One farmer might ask her to fig- 
ure the number of tons of hay that must 


An- 


other would test her skill in measuring 


be kept to winter the livestock. 





the corn in the crib or wagon when sold 
toa neighbor without the convenience of 
Of course, that 
school tried to teach what the children 


scales. was when the 
might need, not at once, but a long time 
ahead. 

Today the school places the emphasis 
instruction what children need 


of 


right now to help them live better and 


on 


grow into happy and useful persons. 


Country children buy and sell today, 


probably more than in days past. They 
make choices. Dick decides whether to 
buy a Guernsey or a Holstein calf. 


Harley wonders which of the new corn 
hybrids will give best return on a piece 
of newly turned sod. Morris plans to 
buy a box of tools instead of the new 


he 


and to make himself a sled. 


sled which sees In the store window 
Country 
boys and girls must decide whether to 
hide their money under the mattress or 
it in the bank. 


to put Banking, in its 


unfamiliar town environment. has com- 
His 


innate shyness makes the first steps in 


plications for a country youngster. 
banking hard for him. 

Modern country youngsters have more 
to learn about consuming than rural 
children a generation ago had to learn. 
Into rural life have come new kinds of 


clothing, shelter, and even food; and 
new services through telephones, radios, 
recreation, hospitals, modern sanitation, 
canneries, locker plants, laundry plants, 


Children 


have to learn to select and use the new 


electricity, banks, libraries. 


goods and services and to repair and 
conserve the gadgets and machines con- 


nected with them. 
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Consumer Experiences of Country 


Children 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Research Assistant, Division of Elementary Education 


In addition, in consuming, country 
children are faced with the problem of 
group relationships, which is almost in- 
herently hard for them. According to 
some students of rural life, country folk 
are individualistic. They are the de- 
scendants of Europeans who liked their 
They found the 
“silent forests” and “wide open spaces” 
in America a help in having their own 


own ways of living. 


ways. So, when one place became 
crowded, many moved on. They sought, 
not square feet, but square miles, 


whether of trees or of grass, for their 
front yards. When there was no longer 
a frontier, the individualists had to cease 
moving. Then it 
gregariously minded folk began to seek 
their own. And gradually, from gene- 
ration to generation, out of the early 


was that the more 


group of individualists were drawn 
those who most liked to get into a 


huddle. The latter joined the movement 
back to the cities. 





Teddy must learn to plan 
wisely and handle money 
if - makes the most of this 
calf. 


Courtesy, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


The people who remain in the coun- 
try today are said by some to be even 
more individualistic in nature than the 
early settlers. Yet facing these modern 
individualists is a growing need for 
people to have greater skill in working 
together to meet economic needs. Mod- 
must know 


American consumers 


how to get along with others in using 


ern 


goods, in individual and group buying, 
in finding ways of making the most of 
group services. And the youngsters in 
rural elementary schools form a greater 
proportion of our modern American 
consumers than one might think, 

In 
strive to help rural boys and girls gain 
the skills and understanding and make 
the personality adjustments they need 
for a useful and enjoyable way of living. 
Toward this writing, 
arithmetic, and other subjects are used. 

What young consumers do in country 
living frequently falls into a few fields 


such a setting country teachers 


end, reading, 


of experience which we might call areas 
of living. Let us consider four of the 
areas of living in which country chil- 
dren need guidance in being better 


consumers. 


Using Money To Serve Oneself 
and Others 

Children learn to make wise choices— 
they can spend their money foolishly or 
use it for something big, like a pony, 
a bicycle, a sled, skates, or an express 
wagon. They learn the skills of buying 
and investing. They keep accounts and 
use banks. 

In these activities some adjustments 
have to be made for the country environ- 
ment. For example, country children 
buy at stores, but they also buy by mail, 
from neighbors, and at auctions. With 
each of these they meet problems. They 
also need guidance in learning to be 
discretion 


exercise sales 


The accounts which 


critical and 


when they buy. 
they must learn to keep tend to be some- 
what more complex, since farming 1s 
more of a business than wage-earning 
vocations are. 

For children as well as for adults, the 
spread of income on the farm is over a 
longer period of time than in the city. 
Money comes chiefly when a crop or 
livestock is sold. When one does have 
money in the country, even in a time 
of great inflation, common sense forces 
him into long-time planning in order to 
have something over the lean periods. 
Long-time planning is an important 
phase of living in the country, and 
that contribute are 
much to be desired. 

Country children need help in learn- 
ing to buy and sell in groups. Some 
the curriculum a 
study of cooperatives. Boys and girls 


school programs 


schools include in 
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Children learn to select, buy, and sell for school and home meals 


need the experience of orking witl 
their classmates and i eooperating 
vith community groups, as in the case 
of the children in the one-room sehoo! 
who arranged to buy pencils, paper 

and paint, cooperative not only roy 
the school but for the parent VIO 


wished the service. 

In planning with the family, counts 
children need help in learning 
ahead and to buy in large quantitie 
On the farm 


surplus supplies, and so 


place to store 


I 


there are 
ithout the 
sacrifice of convenience. money can be 


saved by quantity buying. 


Projects in using money include 
PLANNING ONE'S SpeNnvine 
Deciding what one w need to use ny f 
u 
before there will be more money—movie 
clothes, farm project hook Zine 
holidays, school activities 
Estimating what can be spent for each item 


Courtesy, State Teachera College, Weatcheater, Pa 
Zz he advantages of different places 
{ byt i ehain store local dealers, COOP 
f es, mail order, neighbors, auctions 
PLA ING WITH THE FAMIL’ 
[ nales inding how a fam income must be 


spread to care for the needs of all 


Helping to think of wa to stretch the family 
‘ 

Helping to care for goods that all the family 
1s 

Doing one share in making the most of the 
noneash income of the farm 

PLAN NING » WORKING WH OTnkr Grours 

|’ ng, budgeting, and buying for partie 
prog m fairs, travel 

Plas nz excursions for committees and cla 
group 

Taking part in community activities, such as 
the sale of bonds, a hospital or health clinie 
entnpaign, a communit paste urization pro) 
ect, a Community laundry, or a swimming 
pool or playground 


book 


th funds rai 


Plannist what to bu for the school or 


cli room W ead by the class 


LEARNING THE NKILLS OF BuyING 


Getting information about the article to he 
bought- -how much should one pay 4 How 
good should the article be to serye one's 


purpose or needs? What are the character. 
What 


advertisements in the 


istics of a good article? facts does 


one get from paper 


labels, the clerk, or other sources? 
What does one say to the clerk in order to he 


courteous and have her help and at the same 


time use one’s own best judgment inp final 
decision ? 
LEARNING To Buy By Mat 


Using a catalog 
Figuring the costs of the goods 

Writing money order or sending personal check 
Providing for least 


expensive transporta- 


tion—express, parcel post, freight 


USING BANKS 
Using a passbook 

Keeping a checkbook and checking account 
Writing checks 

necount 


Building a savings 


Borrowing money, giving and paying a note 


Building an Income 

Building an income is a good way to 
begin learning income management. Ip 
the country in hard times, and some 
times in normal times and in periods of 
is little or no money 


Many learn to build their 


inflation, there for 
the children. 
income by raising livestock or by gar- 


Here are 


RAISING FaAnrM ANIMAI 


dening. ometyp cal projects: 


Selecting breed 


home-grown 


Selecting feed to be boucht 
feed is not enough 
Preventing disease 


Pros ding adequate enre 


Learning to order and use bulletins 

Insuring livest«onu igiins ” 

Keeping account o nine of feed used 

RAISING PRODUCTS 1 SALI 

Being responsible for a patch of corn-—select 
ing seed, planting it, cultivating and weeding 
the patch, picking the corn elling it at the 


most suitable market 

Raising garden products such as potatoes, cab 
bage, lettuce, rudishes, beet electing seed, 
caring for the Wing plant elling at the 


most suitable market 


SELLING PRopuctTs or W WOODLANDS 


OODS On 


Learning what can be taken without destroy 


ing original upply (thin that have no 
conservation alue, such as wild grapes, 
valnuts, water cress, pine cones, Christmas 


trees from land to be cleared) 


Planning places and ways to market such 


things 
Getting help with the work involved 


Handling the proceeds of the sales 


SELLING Susprt PRODUCT FROM PARENTS’ 


(nore 
Roadside stands 
Village stores 
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Making the Most of Things That 
* Jost Little or No Money 





ina) § The farm family’s real income ts in- 
lreased by good produe ed and used on 
we farn ‘| e include foods produced 
nd eatel nome, Housing costs no 
Parrent mon Certain fuel is free. 
_ Cloth ng a ome household furnish 
lings are n T thout much money out 
| iv. I) iH to there are opportuni- 
ities for sa oney by making full use 
bof th ngs that are on the farm. 
some ot proyect and activities 
hich the oo rcanu ein helping chil 
lren make ost of a noncash income 
clude 
t; PL I 
| Reading | that give ildflower 
f p _ 
Learning ZA Iflowe) hich are 
ol ‘ ji el Liits im¢ 
u le | rote jon 
, Ha de 
! Ls e bouquet 
Re d 
Ree 
| Mia | re to give to othe 
‘ ( ( f i (Deciding what 
j te efor yvounger brother 
{ er and mother, for pla 
af ree Studving adver 
' v iterial and con 
ne comparing price 
| ciple hould guide one 
Ma ite or coast downhill and 
| Colle for younger pupils 
} ‘ pla uch as boxes, 
of ood, sticks, iron rods, 
if ‘ bits of rope, poles, 
| M | vitl uch as stilt 
bows and arrows from 
‘ iT ‘ rhythm band 
Ma f the outdoors as a playroom 
for tis +s sWimming, skatin 
brie eking, horseback riding, hil 
obogganing, bird study, hunt 
Soft drinks are available 
too, ‘ the fall, fruit juices, sauerkraut 
juice d buttermill 
Taking « ions with the family 
Suavil irning money for the trip 
Writit et bulletins and maps 
Plans e things that are most impor 
ta ee and studying about them 
Plan best places to stop at night 
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Producing, Using, Conserving 
The experience of seeing the entire 


consumer process is typically rural. 
The Ountry child helps to feed the pigs, 
diet. 


if he wants to 


to balance thei He may see one 


butchered help to heat 
the water to remove its hair, watch the 
meat being cut up and put into the stor 
age locker o1 ground Into sausage, bring 
in the wood or coal to fry the sausage 
for his supper. The rural school takes 
its place in the process when the pupils 
contribute the meat for lunch or help 
plan the lunch in which the food is used 
and decide on the amount needed and 
estimate its money value. 

Among the projects and activities in 


which the children get total consumer 


— 


experiences are: 

LUNCHEON PROJECTS 

Contributing meat or vegetables which they 
have raised or helped to prepare 


Learning to select and buy a balanced lunch 


Leurning to like vegetables 


Cooking vegetables and othe simple food 

Using pasteurized milk 

Selecting foods for the school’s cold storaxne 

Prepariag foods for canning for lunch 

(FJ ARDI ING 

Deciding hat to plant 

Getting seeds (from parents and neighbors 
rather thar from the store, in order that 
children may have practice in using noncash 
resources ) 

Preparing the 0 (using lime and fertilize 
as needed and protceting from erosion ) 

Learning to re land use bulletins, order seeds 
nnd Uppile draw on arithmetic prerridrige, 
ire rity 

Using or selling the crop 


Adding Up the Score for Education 
Children 


independent parts of the cur 


may get 


consumer experi 
ences a 
riculum in such units as learning to 
earn money, budget ing one’s income. in 
vestingg money, or learning to shop 


skillfully. 


part of other experiences and 


Consumer experiences may 
also be 
projects in good living, such as a school 
and-home garden project, conservation 

In 


whatever way they are included in the 


activities. or a school health elinie, 


curriculum, they count importantly for 
growth in economic skills, an improved 
sense of values, and personality growth. 

KeonomMic SKILLS.—Consumer expe 
riences lead to skills that enable a child 
to take his place in the changing eco 
nomic system with advantage to himself 
He learns to shop effi 


and others. 


ciently: to walk into a store and ask 








with confidence for what he wants, to 
know what kind of service to expect 
from clerks, and to select his money’s 
He 


money when he has more than can con 


worth. learns how to handle his 
veniently be carried as cash; how to use, 
and to understand a little, the economic 
machinery which society provides ; how 
to build himself an income by the means 
afforded by his environment. These and 
other results of consumer experiences 
are defined at length in Hducation for 
Economie Competence in Grades I to 
V/ by Ruth Wood Gavian, published 
by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia New 
York City. 

A Sense or VALUES. 


University, 


To make the 
most of one’s life, both for oneself and 
that 


consumMel experiences ; 


others. is one of the outcomes of 


not only in buy 


ing and handling money for present 


needs, but in weighing possibilities of 
bigger future satisfactions. Even in 
the elementary school a child learns to 


adjust his means to his wants; not nig- 


gardly, but as wisely and as richly as 
possible ; not only for food, clothing, 
and shelter, but for such life enrich 
ment as recreation, education, and 
finer living. This concept is expanded 


in The 
for February 1948, in 
T. Wilhelms entitled “Consumer Edu 


National Keli die nlary Principal 
an article by red 


cation. 


PERSONALITY GrowtTn.—Consumer 


experiences give children opportunities 
to learn to get along with others in buy 
Ing ana inh banking and other economic 
service They learn to work tovether 
on cooperative projects in better living, 
to serve society as members of a group, 
and to formulate problems and make 
These 
are especially valuable for rural 


of 


sometimes are limited in their oppor- 


for their solution. out 


plans 
come 
children, who, because isolation, 
tunities to work with others. 

Children who are disturbed, because 
the 


family to satisfy some of their wants, 


there is not enough money in 
have an outlet in working with noncash — 
resources of the farm to do something 
to satisfy their desires and gain prestige 
with other children of their own age. 


\lso the 


them encouragement and guidance for 


when school or home gives 
their production projects, they some- 
times secure satisfactions that lead to 


wholesome emotional adjustment. 
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Michigan's Plan for Financing 


Public Schools 


by Timon Covert, Specialist in School Finance 


UBLIC SCHOOLS in Michigan are 
supported by funds from the local 
school districts, from the State Govern- 
ment, and from the Federal 
ment. Of these units of government, 
the local districts have always supplied 


Govern- 


the major part of the public school 
funds. 
ever, the funds supplied by the State 
Government have been increasing. As 
a result of increased State aid, the per- 


For a number of years, how- 


centage supplied by the local school dis- 
tricts has decreased markedly during 
the last 15 years. 

The plan for raising and distributing 
State school funds effective 1946? 


and the parts taken by counties and 


in 


local school districts are explained as 
follows: 


Units for School 
Administration and Finance 

The State, each of the counties, a con- 
siderable number of township districts, 
any district composed of a city of 10,- 
000 or more population, and many smal] 
districts constitute units for adminis- 
tering the public schools and for rais- 
ing school funds. 

As elsewhere, the State is considered 
the final authority in matters pertain- 
In fact, Michigan 
was one of the first States to establish 


ing to education. 


the idea of State supremacy in matters 
pertaining to education. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
State constitution contains that famous 
section relating to education which ap- 
peared in the Ordinance of 1787 for the 
government of the Northwest Territory. 
It is as follows: 

Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of 


education shall 


to good government and the hap 


forever be encouraged 


The counties are important inter- 
mediate units for supervision and di 
rection of the school program, while the 
local school districts actually carry out 
the program. 





1 The description includes certain features of the 
revision for apportioning State funds made in 1947 





The State 


The State constitution makes it the 
duty of the legislature to provide for 
the maintenance of a system of primary 
schools, special State schools, and insti- 
That docu- 
ment provides for the election every 2 


tutions of higher learning. 


years of a superintendent of public in- 
struction to head the public school sys- 
tem. ‘There is also provision in the 
constitution for a State board of edu- 
cation, but its duties relate to the State’s 
teacher-training institutions and to spe- 
cial State schools rather than to those 
of elementary and secondary grade. <A 
State board for vocational education at 
secondary school level, however, has 
been provided by the State legislature. 
This board is composed of the State su- 
perintendent of public instruction and 
the presidents of the State board of edu- 
cation, the State university, and the 
State agricultural college. 

The State superintendent of public 
instruction has general administrative 
direction of the public schools and 
biennially reports on their financial and 
other needs to the State legislature. 
Among numerous other duties, he pre- 
pares report forms for the use of school 
districts, when necessary audits local 
school district accounts, and apportions 
State school funds among the schoo] 
districts of the State. 


member and secretary of the State board 


This officer is a 


of education and ex officio member of 
all other State boards having control 
of educational institutions. 

While the State retains general con- 
trol of the public schools and provides 
for their support, much of the detailed 
responsibility is delegated to the coun- 
ties and the local school district. 


The Counties 

Kach of the 83 counties of the State is 
a unit for supervision of all schools not 
employing a local superintendent and 
for numerous school administrative 
functions. 

At the head of the county school sys- 


tem is a commissioner (superintendent) 


of schools who, in most cases, is ap- 


pointed by the county board of educa. 
tion for a 4-year term. 

In accordance with legislation e- 
1947, 
population of 
15,000 or more constitutes, with certain 


acted in 1935, and amended in 


any county having a 


school districts excepted, a unit for g 
number of school administrative fune. 
tions. These include the alteration of 


school district boundaries within the 
county, the employment of a county sy- 
perintendent of schools, the tuking of 
the school census, and the making of 
certain fiscal reports. There are 54 such 
Each of these 54 


counties has a board of education com- 


counties in the State. 


posed of 5 members who are elected ina 
meeting called for the purpose by the 
officers of the several school district 
boards of the county. Except for su- 
pervision and in a few cases for special 
school purposes, the remaining counties 
function less as a unit for school pur- 
The voters of any county that 
State 


pe SCS, 


does not have a normal school 


within its borders may establish a 


county normal school. Eighteen coun- 
ties of the State maintained such schools 
in 1945-46. The control of these county 
normal schools in each case is under a 
board composed of the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the local 
county commissioner of schools, and the 
superintendent of the district schools 
wherein the county normal school is 
located. 


Local School Districts 


Each of the 83 counties is divided into 
These cistricts 
They 


range from the small “primary” district 


local school districts. 
are of various kinds and sizes. 


employing but one teacher and main- 
taining only elementary grades to the 
large “first-class” city district having a 
population of more than 500,000 and 
offering school work through the college 
grades. The school or schools of each 
district are administered by a board of 
education. Such boards vary in mem- 
bership from three in the small rural 
district to nine in certain urban dis- 
tricts. 

In small districts many questions, 
such as the location and construction of 
the school building and the transporta- 
tion of pupils, are decided by the voters 
at district meetings. In other districts 


such matters are usually left to the 
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jpards of education. In all cases the 


chool district bonded in- 


question of 
decided by vote of the tax- 


jebtecdiness ] 





na\ ing ele tors, 


| The movement within the State to es- 
> Bablish large rural school districts has 
besulted in two types of consolidations. 
One of these the tow nship school dis- 
ict which prevails in the north penin- 
jsula, and the other is the rural agricul 
iiural school district. The township dis- 


most cases, is coterminous with 


birict. ith 
the organized township and all schools 


trict are under the control 
The rural 


within the d 
lef one board of education. 
De icultu il school district is composed 


lof two or more rural districts and 1s or 


ganized part cularly to give training 
in agricultural subjects, to provide 


transportation, and to effect a more ef- 


ficient adm strative unit. When a 
school has been established in such a 
district and officially approved with re 
spect to buildings and courses offered, 


the district receives special aid from the 


state. 


| Sources of Funds for the 


| Public Schools 


| The most important sources of funds 
for the public schools of Michigan are 
the 
the coun- 


the State Government and local 


school districts. However. 
amount and allot- 
the Federal 


Government for special education pur- 


| ties supply a limited 


ments are received from 


poses. ‘The amounts from these various 
sources are analyzed in detail in this 
section. 


From the Federal Government 


(7) rere 
Allotment 


authorizat on in 


ral fund appropriations. ‘ 
are made to the State under 
the Smith-Hughes, 
the George Deen, the Social Security, 
and certa special laws for appropria- 
tions for vocational education and civil- 


ian rehabilitation. 


(4) Allotments from national for- 
ests —Funds are allotted to the State 
from the proceeds of national forests 
situated within the State for the use of 
schools or roads within the counties 
where such proceeds originated. The 
State law provides that 75 percent of 
such funds be used by the respective 
counties for the public schools “within 
or near the national forest in such 


county. 
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(c) Allotments for school emergen- 
cies.—Emergency funds have been al- 
lotted to the State and to schools of the 
The spe- 


cific purposes for which these were 


State during recent years. 
made during the year under considera- 
tion are indicated in the tabulation. 


From the State Government 


Certain State taxes are levied espe- 
cially for education. To supplement 
the proceeds of such taxes appropria- 
tions are authorized by the legislature 
for each biennium. 
the 
school funds.—Lands received from the 
Federal for the public 
school were sold and the proceeds used 
by the State. The State pays 7 percent 
interest on this debt to its school fund. 


(a) Income from permanent 


Government 


Two other State school fund debts, re- 
sulting from the State’s use of the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of escheated estates and 
the proceeds of a swamp tax, are handled 
inthe same manner. The interest which 
the State pays on these imaginary funds 
is derived from taxes on the property of 
inheritances, 
The 


proceeds of these taxes, although greatly 


certain utilities, 


public 


and organization of corporations. 


exceeding the interest ($18,502,514.95 in 
1945-46) on the debts, are allocated to 
a State school fund designated the “Pri- 
mary School Interest Fund.” 

(b) General fund appropriations.— 
In addition to the proceeds of the State 
taxes which are levied for the schools, 
biennial appropriations are made by 
the State legislature to increase the 
funds up to the amount which that body 
considers adequate for the needs of the 
schools. 

A constitutional amendment enacted 
in 1946 provides that allotments from 
the proceeds of a general sales tax are 
to be allocated to the public schools. 
The State legislature determines the 
amount of such allotment. 


From the Counties 
Funds are provided from the general 
fund of each county for school super- 
\ ision. This is the only school service 
the expense of which is carried by all 
counties. 
The 


county 


18 counties which maintain 
normal training schools raise 
of the 


schools by making allotments from the 


their share expense for their 


general fund of the respect ive counties 





From Local School Districts 


In all school districts the amount for 
current expense is decided by the re- 
spective boards of education, while the 
question of school district bonded in- 
debtedness is decided by the voters, 

A constitutional amendment passed 


in 1932 limits the total taxes for all 
government purposes which may be 


levied to 15 mills on the dollar of the 
assessed valuation of the general prop- 
This affects 


all classes and types of school districts 


erty within taxing units. 


in the State and necessitates limiting 
local school taxes to a fairly low rate. 

Any school district may levy, not to 
exceed 5 mills on the dollar of the as- 
sessed valuation, a local general prop- 
erty tax for the purpose of creating a 
sinking fund with which to purchase 
building sites and construct buildings. 
This 


than 


tax may not continue for more 


5 years. Such levy must be au- 
thorized by a two-thirds majority vote 
of the electors of the district qualified 
to vote on the question. 


Apportionment of State Funds 

General aid is distrib- 
The 
funds allotted to the State’s “Primary 
Interest Fund,” which are derived from 


(re Vi4 ral aid. 


uted on the school census basis. 


the proceeds of special State taxes, are 
apportioned to school districts in the 
same proportion that the number of 
children 5 to 19 years of age in each dis- 
trict bears to the total number of such 
children in the State. For the school 
year 1945-46, the amount distributed on 
this basis was $18,502,514.95 or $13.13 
per child. 
Special aids.—State aid is provided 
for rural agricultural schools to pro- 
mote this type of consolidation and 
school work. Each district maintaining 
an approved school receives $800 an- 
nually for current expense plus an 
amount not to exceed $300 for each ve- 
hicle used by the district in transport- 
ing pupils. Each county normal school 
receives $1,500 per teacher, or a total 
of not more than $3,000 annually. Two 
counties jointly operating such a school 
double apportionment. 
Funds are allotted for salaries of county 


superintendents * of schools, for visiting 


may receive 


rhe State will, according to the 1947 law, pay 


the salary of county superintendents in 54 counties 
ind one-third, not to exceed $1,067 in any case, 
in the other counties. 
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ee j 


teachers, for vocational education, vo 


cational rehabilitation. for the educa 


tion of crippled children. for vetera 


education, and for adult education. The 
various amounts used fo1 these purposes 


are indicated in the foregoing table. 0 
additional special allotment of $3,200, 
con 


000 was made for the yeal unde! 


sideration from the State aid 


the public school employees retirement 


1 


fund. The 1947 law will 


annual amount to $5.500.000. 


} 


Equalization aid. ‘J he present ») al 


for State aid for the public schools of 


legislation 


Michigan are embodied in 
which provides for an annual allotment 
of $51.700.000 of funds. 
amount is in addition to approximately 
$24,000,000 of primary 


state 


school 7 terest 


fund and approximately $25,000,000 


of sales tax money both distributed 


on the school census basis. Krom 
this total, certain special 
deducted before allotments are made 


to the public schools. The remainder is 
apportioned to school districts accord- 
ing to a detailed formula for equalizing 
school costs. This formula fixes the cost 
of the program which the State guara) 

tees at amounts ranging from $1,200 for 
an elementary 1-teacher school of 7 pu- 
pils to $97 per pupil in large elemen 
tary schools and $117 per high-school 
pupil in average daily membership, as 
A differential of 


$2 per pupil is added to the foregoing 


defined in the law. 


amounts in any school district having an 
average daily membership of 3,000 or 
more pupils. 

Every district receiv 
to the difference bet we ts ava 


: State aid « qu | 
lable 
funds from other sour and the cost 
of the school program computed ac 


Funds 


from other sources are composed of the 


cording to the State formula. 


State apportionment on the school ce1 
funds raised lo 

cally including the proceeds of a 2-mill 
tax 
taxable property within the district. 
State aid is supplied in 
with the equalization program for ce1 
One su h ex 


sus basis and school 
‘on the equalized valuation of thi 


eonnectiol 


tain specified expenses. 
pense is for approved high-school tui 


tion for pupils from districts in which 


high school is not maintained. The ex 


pense for this service Is computed, for 


*When funds are ir ff 
State's obligation, a hicher f sed I 
more, the law specifies f! the district 


qualify for the aid, must levy t-mill sel 


fund to 


Increase tne 


This 


aids will be 


reimbursement purposes, at actual cur 

rent cost, not to exceed S155 per pupil 

per year. Another allowance is for ap 
proved pupil transportation, not to ex- 
ceed S50 per pupil per year. 

Table 1.—Amount of funds for the pub- 
lic schools and for the Michigan State 
Department of Education by sources 
for the school year ended June 30, 


1946 


I. From THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


a) For distribution to lo 
cal school districts: 
l. Allotment for vyocea 
$693, 145. 68 


tional education 


2. From receipts of na- 
tional forests 42 193. 29 
Subtotal 735, 338. 97 


State de- 


(b) For the 

partment of educa- 
tion: 

l. For administering the 

ocational educa- 

tion program 60, 667. 158 

r administering the 

civilian rehabilita- 


tion program 126, 783. 56 


{ ¢ hor emergency schoo! 
purposes : 
l. Food production 


in second- 


training 
iry schools 17, 820. 60 
2. Maintenance and op 


eration of schools in 


war work areas 267, S04. 70 


lunches 1, 563, 536. OO 


School 


Subtotal 2, 336, 611. 99 


Total 
Federal Govern 


from the 


ment 3, O71, 950. 96 
IT. From THE STATE GOVERN MENT 
» Fe distribution to 
ocal school dis 
triets 
lL. Income from the 


State’s permanent 
school funds 1S, 502, 514. 95 
2. General fund appro 


4197, 485. OD 


priations $1, 
Subtotal 60, 000, 000. 00 


‘or the State depart 
ment of education: 
or all 


administration and 


purposes of 
supervision except 
the vocational ed- 
ucation and reha 
bilitation pro 
grams 207, 600. 00 
4 Fo r 


and supervising the 


administering 


vocational 


tion 


3. For 


program 


adminis 


educa- 
S205, 500, 09 


tering 


and supervising the 


civilian 


tion prog 


Subtotal 


Total 
State 
nent 


III. From Countries 


IV. FROM Loc Al 


grain 


rehabilita 


=60, 000. 06 


O74, 100). 00 


from the 


Govern 


SCHOO! 


60, G74. 100. 06 


DISTRICTS 


(a) For current expenses, 


capital outlays, 


and 


all other items: 


1. From 


erty taxes 


genera 


2. Swamp tax 


Total 


schoo] districts 


Grand 


jasic data supplied 
Division of 
of Edueation 
* Three-fourth 
Data supplied by For 
of Agriculture 


Data supplied by Pros 


ministration, I S. Dey 
‘ Derived from State 
for the purpose 
Amount not a 
lands | rf 


the State Conse! 


"State 


amount per acre to 


! 
i 


from 


total 


Finanes Mix 


prop 


local 


66, 536, 6O8, 79 


150, 282, 659. 75 


Clair J Pavlor, Chief, 
higa State Department 
nt paid to the State 


Se [ S. Department 
luc nd Marketing Ad 
riment « Agriculture 
levied in part especially 
tl the district on which 
Dey t pays a specified 
pport of the schools 


Table 2.—Apportionment of funds pro- 
vided by the State of Michigan for 
the public schools, 1945—46 


I. General aid 
Apportioned on tl 


census basis 


Il. Special aids 


schoo 


l. For rural igricultura 

schools 375, 000. 00 
2. For count normal 

schools 69, 000. 00 
3. For salaries of county 

commissioners 65, 130. 22 
4. For visiting teachers 185, 000. 00 
5. For vocational educa 


tion 150, 000. 00 
6. For special education 900, OOO. OO 
7. For veteran education 500, 000. 00 
8. For adult education 235, 000. 00 


Subtotal 


Ill. Equalization aid 


Total 


1 Not included in 


ubto 


SCHOOL 


tal 


2. 714, 000. 00 


41, 497, 485. 05 


apportioned 62, 714, 000. 00 


for special aid 
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Recent Appointments 


Ri ip if i. Flynt is the new directoi 
of the Office’s Division of Central Serv 
utive assistant to the Com- 
He succeeds Dr. Kenneth O. 
signed. Mr. Flynt has been 
of Education since 1934 


es ahd EXE 


missione! 

Warner, ré 
with the Office 
director of the 


He pre- 


and has be assistant 
Divisio} 


viously served with the Office as special- 


for the past 2 years. 


ist in higher education, as field repre- 


m the student war loan pro- 
assistant director of CCC 


sentative 


gram, and as 


Calip ecLUCcCATION., 


His earl 
ing at the University of Virginia and in 
Mr. Flynt 


is bachelor’s and master’s de- 


e] experience includes teach- 


¢ hools in Georgia. 


public 


recelveqd 


grees Trom the University of Virginia 
and a master’s degree at Princeton Uni- 
wersity, ere he did additional gradu- 
ate Wol 

Dr. Warner. Mr. Flynt’s predecessor, 


left the Office to become a member of the 

Secretariat of the National Security Re- 

Board. Dr. Warner had been 
()ilice 1945. 

Successor to Mr. Flynt as assistant di- 


SOLUTCECS 

with the since 
rector of the Division of Central Serv- 
ices is Lane C. Ash, 
Veter ins’ 


most recently was chief. Personnel Re- 


who comes from 


Administration, where he 


lations Section. Mr. Ash returns to the 
Office of Education after 5 years, having 
been pecial representative for the 
Trade and Industrial Section of the Vo- 
eatiol Division, 1941-43. In the 
meantime he also spent 3 years in the 
Navy as vocational training officer and 
industrial relations officer. 

For several years, Mr. Ash was with 
the Pem syilvania state Department of 
Public Instruction and before that 


taught at the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
ind in the Eddystone ( Pa.) pub- 


nolog \ 


lic schools. He has had industrial and 
business experience. He received both 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dore thy M. Merideth has joined the 


SFeconaa»ry Education Division as spec- 


Volume 30. Number 10 


ialist in science and geography. Since 
1945. she has been an instructor in the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago. For 5 years previously, she 
was Instructor in the College of Educa 
tion, University of Minnesota. Mrs. 
Merideth taught social studies at State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. Mo. She 
received her bachelor’s degree from the 
last-named institution and her master’s 


from University of Missouri. 


John R. Ludington is specialist in in- 
dustrial arts in the Secondary Eduea- 
Dr. Ludington leaves 
North 


where he has been professor of indus- 


tion Division. 


the University of Carolina, 
trial arts and head of the department. 
He also served as State supervisor of 
industrial arts at the same time. From 
193540, he was assistant professor of 
industrial arts at Ball State Teachers 
College. Muncie, Ind. 


vious to that 


For 4 years pre 
time, he was teacher of 
industrial arts in the Muncie public 
schools. He has also been visiting pro- 
arts education at 
Ohio 


State University during recent summer 


fessor of indust rial 


Northwestern University and 
SeSSIONS. 

Dr. Ludington received his bachelor’s 
degree from Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege and his master’s and doctor’s de- 
rree from Ohio State. 


Leonard M, Miller has joined the Di- 
vision of Secondary Education as spec- 
ialist in pupil personnel and work pro- 
grams. He comes from Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, where since 1945 
he has been 


director of the veterans’ 


advisement center. For } years pre- 
viously, he was chief, occupational in- 
formation and guidance, Pennsylvania 
State Department of Public Instruc 
tion. He was director of guidance for 
county schools, Rockland County, New 
York, 1932 
of guidance for the J. C. Penney Foun 


dation in New York City. Mr. Miller 


12. and earlier was director 
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received his bachelor’s degree from Al- 
bright College, Pennsylvania, and his 
New York University. 


He has done additional graduate work 


master’s from 


at Temple University. 


Claude E. Hawley joined the Higher 
Education Division recently as associate 
He came to the 
Office from the University of Southern 


California, where he was associate pro- 


chief in social sciences. 


fessor of public administration and po- 
litical science. Since early 1947 he has 
simultaneously served as field secretary 
to the mayor of Los Angeles. 

From 1940 to 1946, Dr. Hawley was 
professor of political science at the Uni- 
He left that post in 
While with 
the Army, he served in the Psychologi- 
Warfare the Far 
East, and later in the Civil Information 


He 


has taught also at Northwestern Uni- 


versity of Florida. 
1942 for military service. 


cal Detachment in 


and Education Branch in Japan. 


versity and the University of Missouri. 

Dr. Hawley received both his bachelor 
of arts and doctor of philosophy degrees. 
He 


was public administration editor of the 


from the University of Chicago. 


Journal of Politics for several years. 


International Conference on Public 
Education 


Galen Jones, director of the Division 
of Secondary Education, and one offi- 
cial of the Department of State will 
represent the United States at the Elev- 
enth International Conference on Pub- 
lic Education at Geneva, beginning 
June 28. The Conference is sponsored 
jointly by UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education and will 
afford an opportunity for studying a 
number of educational problems which 
have been of special concern to these 
The 


will also make possible an exchange of 


two organizations. Conference 
information on the present features of 
educational movements in the various 


countries. 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as fol- 
lows: Requests for cost publications 
should be sent to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money order) at 


the time of ordering. Free publica- 
tions should be ordered directly from 
the agency issuing them. 














School Fire Drills. 
Washington, U. S. 


By N. E. Viles. 
Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 19p.,illus. (Pamph- 
let No. 103) 10 cents. 

Contents: School fire losses, obligations to 
protect children, fire exit drills, fire escapes 
and elevators, and fire extinguishment. Also 
includes a bibliography. 


FM for Education. By Franklin Dun 
ham, assisted by Ronald R. Lowder- 
milk and Gertrude G. Broderick. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1948. (Misc. No. 7, 

Rev. 1948) 


30 p. 
20 cents. 
licensing, and 


Suggestions for 


utilizing FM educational radio stations owned 


planning, 


by schools, colleges, and universities. 





DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Common Diseases of Important Shade 
Trees. 
Washington, U. 
ing Office, 1948. 53° p. 
Bulletin 1987) 


Includes descriptions of the chief character 
for 


Print- 
(Farmers’ 


S. Government 


15 cents, 


istics of each disease and suggestions 
avoiding or correcting loss of valuable trees by 
the timely use of suitable control or remedial 


measures. 
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Washington, U 
ing Office, 1948. 20 p. 
Bulletin 1993) 10 cents. 


Outlines safeguards for preventing and 
correcting decay and termite hazards which 
result from faulty construction or careless 


maintenance, 


Handbook on Insect Enemies of Flow- 


ers and Shrubs. 
Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
Office, 1948. 115 p. (Miscella- 


neous Publication 626) 35 cents. 


ing 


“The information in this handbook should 
enable the gardener to recognize the common 


insect and related pests he may encounter in 


the flower garden and to apply the proper 
remedies, thus protecting not only his own 


plants but also those of his neighbors.”—Pref- 
ace. This publication supersedes Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1495, 
insecticides. 

Organization of 4—H Club Work; A 

Guide for Local Leaders. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1948. 32 p. 


Publication 320) 


Contains an appendix on DDT 


( Miscellaneous 
15 cents. 


A guide for clergymen, teachers, and other 
professional men and women, who with out- 
farmers and 


standing homemakers play an 


important part as local leaders in the develop- 


ment of this work which reaches almost 2 


million rural young people each year. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy; A Report of the Presi 
dent’s Commission on Higher Fdu- 
cation. 

Washington, U. S. Government Print- 

ing Office, 1947-48. 

Vol. VI 
This 


more important 


51 p. 50 cents. 


Resources Data. 
last volume in a series presents the 
historic and statistical data 
used by the Commission in arriving at its rec- 
ommendations. For Vol. I-Vol. V see 


April 1948, p. 32. 


SCHOOL 


LIFE, 
PUBLIC HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 
and. Why Public 


Issued by the Housing 


Low-Rent 


What 
Housing. 
and Home Finance Agency. 


Decay and Termite Damage in Houses. 
. S. Government Print- 
(Farmers’ 









Washington, U. S. Government Pring 
ing Office, 1947. [8] p. Free. 

Prepared by the National Housing Ageng 
that succeeded by 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, effect} 
1947. 
are answered with facts and figures, 





before Agency was 







July 27, Thirteen pertinent questions 






Federal Aid 


19) 


(From page 








January 14, 1948, President Truman 
urged Federal aid to the States for gen q 
eral elementary and secondary educa: ; 
tion. Asum for aid for education unde 
proposed legislation is included in they 
budget. The following statements were} 
made by Mr. Truman in the severalj 
messages : 

“Our educational systems face a finan- 
cial crisis. The Federal Goy-9 
ernment has a responsibility for pro- 

ald to this 
Therefore, I urge the 


viding financial meet 
crisis. 
Congress to take prompt action to pro- 
vide grants from the Federal govern- 
ment to the States for elementary and 
I urge 


the Congress to consider a Col iprehen- 


aK ok 


secondary education. 


sive program of Federal aid to educa- 


tion and to enact immed assistances 





to elementary and secondary schools,’ 





White House Conference 


THE FIFTH White House Conference 
on Children a You ill be held in 
1950, the « he st if arding 
to anno e] i rry on 
the tradit dec il conference 
to appraise the health and welfare of 
the Na hildren and set goals to- 
vard which these concerned with the 

ll-be of children and youth can 

rk 

The preparatory planning for the 
1950 White House Conference was 


launched at a meeting of leaders of 
State agencies and representatives of 
State citizen groups concerned with the 
interests of children, held in Washing- 
ton this spring, called by the National 
Commission Children Youth 
and the Children’s Bureau. 


on and 


Held at the midcentury, this con- 
ference will offer a significant occasion 
to check the social gains of the past 50 
to children and to 


years in relation 


mould action for the future. 
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